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UNDERWOOD 
ALL-ways Leads 


" Here's the Champion Keyboard of the new Underwood 
Universal Portable. What a world of difference it makes in 
Sheed, comfort and operating ease. The slightly concave keys 
with flush metal rings will never mar a perfect manicure," 





HE new Underwood Universal Porta- 

ble, the latest typewriter model intro- 
duced by the Typewriter Leaders of the 
World, offers typical Underwood speed, 
accuracy, durability and simplicity. It does 
a complete typing job that is worthy of 
the performance of countless thousands 
of Underwoods in use today in the busi- 
ness world. At $49.50 it represents the 
outstanding typewriter value of the day. 
See it at your nearest Dealer’s or Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Branch. Prices sub- 
ject to revision. If you prefer, just mail 
the coupon. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by company-owned, 
nation-wide service facilities. 


The Wew 
UNDERWOOD Wiziie1sa/ PORTABLE \ 


Equipped with the famous Champion Keyboard 


“TAKE A STENOGRAPHER’S WORD FOR IT 


... Meis Hew Underwood 


"And note the new, longer line space lever and the large 
cylinder knobs. The new Universal is no typing toy. It’s 
@ full-fledged Underwood in miniature. The Carriage 
Return bas been modernized too, It’s quieter.”’ 





"You probably never have given a second’s thought to the 
*feet’ of a portable typewriter but the rubber vacuum ‘feet’ on 
this Underwood Universal have a definite function, They 
take up the vibration and prevent machine ‘creeping’.” 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


& 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 


$6 For the first time, the famous Champion 
Keyboard is offered as standard equip- 
ment on a Portable priced as low as 


$ Qo” 


EASY TERMS 
IF YOU WISH 





"See how much more READABLE are the Centering and 
Marginal Scales on the new Universal... how complete 
visibility has been given the typed line. Anyone who can 
write can type on this Portable.” 





**And here’s the new Underwood Universal in the snug and 
attractive overnight-type carrying case. Its price complete 
is $49.50, the lowest price at which any portable equipped 
with new Champion Keyboard has ever been offered.” 


Typewriter Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about 
the new Underwood Universal Portable. 


Name___ 





Address__ 
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AGONIZING MOMENTS/ 








IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ,WE 
WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 












































ER-1M NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ---(GULP) --- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY. 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN | CAN -THAT 
1S ALL JHAVE To SAY NOW 
ER-GuLP) 
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you cause a hushed silence and sway 
before it faces you! 








back, speaks only when 
he’s spoken to, acts ner- 
vous and _ self-conscious 
when he’s called on to 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


: ; - How to talk before your club or lodge 
speak at length. The How to propose and respond to toasts 
other man is a_ well- How to make a political speech 


i j >» j How to tell entertaining stories 
poised, interesting talk How to address board meetings 


er. When he speaks, peo- How to make after-dinner speeches 
ple stop talking to hear How to converse interestingly 


- ‘ How to write better letters 
what he has to say. One a. oe ane ee 


man has ideas — the How to train your memory 


other has ideas plus the How to enlarge your vocabulary 
ability he me How to develop self-confidence 
ability to put them over. How to acquire a winning personality 
Analyze yourself right How to strengthen your will-power 

> ‘ . How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
now. Do you know how How to develop your power of concen- 
to tell a funny story in tration 
a way that sends an up- How to eversome stage fright 
roar of laughter around 


the room? What do you 














know about the Laws of Conversation, 
of gesture, of emotion? When you're try- 
ing to explain a lengthy business propo- 
sition, does your talk hang together in a 


conviction. 


| logical step-by-step way? ss 
Modern educational authorities laugh 
wd off the old-fashioned ideas about “natu- tive speech. It 


You’ve probably 


ral” speaking ability. 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? Could 
your audience at will? Ff 
Send for this amazing free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words! 


LIMBING ahead in_ business—win- heard the old “saws” yourself—the fel- 
ning popularity in social life—de- low with the “gift of gab,” “the natural 
pends largely on the impression you orator,” and all the rest of that poppy- 
make on people. Take two men of equal cock. The fact is that most any man of 
ability. One man is the normal intelligence can 
silent type that sits become a more effective 


speaker through a new 
simplified method of 
home study training. 


The Laws of 

Conversation 
Knowing how to speak 
properly is simply an- 
other way of saying that 
you know the Laws of 
Conversation. And there 
is no mystery or magic 
about these fundamen- 
tal factors of a success- 
ful speech when they 
are definitely charted in 
your mind. They direct 
your talk in a clear, un- 
interrupted channel that 


keeps interest keyed up and helps to win 


In a free booklet, entitled How to Work 
Wonders With Words, the North Amer- 
ican Institute has outlined its successful 
method of home study training in effec- 


explains how to acquire 


the ability to address banquets, business 


Face the situation 


YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FIVE minutes! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


Would you be 


now 


conferences, lodges, etc.—how to become 
an interesting conversationalist; how to 
develop greater poise, personality, and 
magnetic force; and how to banish tim 
idity, self-consciousness and lack of con 
fidence and a common school education 
is sufficient. 

Have you an open mind? Then send for this 
free booklet, How to Work Wonders With 
Words. Over 100,000 men in all walks of life 


including many bankers, lawyers, politicians and 


other prominent men—have sent for this book 
See for yourself how 


let and you should, too. 
many have learned to 
speak effectively in pub- 
lic and in_ everyday 
conversation. Your copy 
is waiting for you— 
free—simply for the 
mailing of a coupon. 


Now Sent 
FREE 


NORTHAMERICANINSTITUTE 
Dept. 9181 8601 Michigan Ave. Chieago 






i ‘ f 
North American Institute, Dept. 9181 | 
' 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
| Please send me FREE and without obli- | 
gation my copy of your inspiring booklet, | 
| How to Work Wonders With Words, and 
| full information regarding your Course in | 
Effective Speaking and requirements i 
| Name Age | 
| Address ie ne Oe | 
City - leakides State | 


This ad was made up before Christmas but our sleuth reported that Christmas 
packages contained socks, ties, shirts, BVD’s, new cars, candy, toys and useless 
(even tho beautiful) knick knacks, etc., and now that everybody ts happy, how Or 


about giving a thought to some useful ‘article in your Kiwanis Club life 
f'rinstance: 








| Club Luncheon Flags Gongs 























size, can afford to be without one. It has a de- | 
lightful mellow tone that cuts through noise. 
Polished bronze, 7%” in height overall, with 
bronze emblem alike on both sides. 

A suitable gift for sponsoring Clubs to present to 


A new gong priced so that no Club, regardless of | 
| 








Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors emblem and new Clubs. 

letters sewed to both sides of flag. Can be flown Price complete with striker $5.50 ||| 

over or above the sidewalk from a hotel or any 1 

building window and can be read correctly on And for Individual Members I 

both sides. This Magazine Binder | | 
3ft. x Sft., each $11.50 } 
4ft. x 6ft., each 17.00 


Cost for single flags with lettering and emblem on one 
side only is half of above prices. 


POLES AND BRACKET 











8fe. x 1¥%4in. pole with rope $0.75 
10ft. x 1%in. pole with rope 1.00 
Galvanized Iron “Star’”’ Bracket, 1% in. 30 


Adjustable Bracket, adjustable to any 
angle, complete with cleat for flag ropes. 3.00 


Transfer Binders 





This Binder is made of a special process material 
The Transfer Binder is recommended for use as that gives the appearance of tooled leather in 
a receptacle in which to file all old club records brown with embossed emblem in gold. One copy 
at a time can be placed in binder until the entire 
year is completed. 


| 
| Transfer Binder (imprinted with name of RS re Ess ___ $2.50 
club) $225 Club name 1e imprinted, “25 extra. 


and bulletins. 








SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL ¢ 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 
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wanis Clubs in 1936. Ap- 
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Anniversary Week: 
January 19-25 
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1936, WELCOME! Just as children smile as the circus day approaches, so do the people of 
North America happily anticipate the year ahead. We have had our troublesome times. The 
world has been upside down for most of us, but after a slow convalescence, recovery is here. 
Plenty of land, building materials, capital, skilled labor, leadership, courage and initiative 
combine to assure us prosperous, eventful living. While the winds of uncertainty tossed us 
about, Kiwanis never faltered in her purposeful building, although her membership was 
of necessity reduced. But now since the sun is shining again, men everywhere are alertly 
interested in Kiwanis because the fields suggested by our objectives and special objectives 
are appealing. New clubs, new members, returned members, serviceable and thought-pro- 
voking club activities parade before us. Then come district leaders—eager for the new year; 
smiling club officers—heads erect after impressionable training; club members—ready for 
new programs, united efforts and real achievement. Nothing is more delightful than a new 
day, a turn in the road, a fresh page, a glorious sunrise, a panoramic glimpse of an unknown 
landscape, new courage, fresh enthusiasm, unexcelled opportunities! Our man power is ready 
for the new year—courageous and expectant. Recovery in Kiwanis is here! May the days 
ahead find your hearts light because of heavy tasks in Kiwanis well performed! Welcome, 


1936! HARPER GATTON, International President 
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GUIDE POSTS 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


By HARPER GATTON 


International President 


STRANGER called at my home last week and 
asked, ‘‘Why the Council Meeting?” I replied, “It 
would be a wonderful experience if we could seat 

the eighty-eight thousand men in Kiwanis in the stadium 
at Soldiers’ Field and share with them from a central stage 
the three days of Council program. But since such a 
pageant is impossible, in accordance with Article Nine of 
our Constitution, we are assembled here for training in 
the University of Kiwanis.’’ 

Immediate Past President Carrington is the President 
Emeritus; Secretary Parker is the Dean; the past presi- 
dents are the full-time professors; the members of the 
Board of Trustees are the professors; the committee chair- 
men are the instructors; Assistant Secretary George Kim- 
ball is coach of the football team; George Campbell, 
chairman of the International Committee on Music, is 
the cheer leader; and the governors are the members of 
the senior class. 

As has been said, we have no campus, no endowment 
fund, no faculty of paid professors, no campanile, no 
ivied tower, but we have a curriculum, a message of love, 
a passion for service, and a hunger for thoughtful lead 
ership. 

To me the Council has three functions: educative, leg 
islative, and inspirational. The prime purpose is to pre 
pare the governors for sane district administration. The 
governors this year have had better preliminary training 
than ever before because of district leadership training 
which they have participated in past years. 
constitutional authority, the second function 
of the Council is legislative. Kiwanians look to this Coun- 
cil for guidance and rely upon its legislative judgment. 
The third function is informational and inspirational. And 
so the Council is held to train for a year of progressive 
and thoughtful building. 

The stranger asked, ““How have you built?” I replied 
that the pages of the little folder called “Objectives, Spec- 
ial Objectives and Policies’? which are too seldom read in 
Kiwanis, answer that question. 


schools, in 
Because of 


The Objectives are: 

1. Service to Under Privileged Children 

Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship 

Friendly Understanding Among All Citizens, Rural 

and Urban 

4. Vocational Guidance 

5. Boys and Girls Work 

The Special Objectives are: 

1. Adequate educational facilities, 
making for character development 

2. Simple, economical and efficient government 

3. Directive education for proper use of the new leisure 

4. Support of churches in their spiritual aims 

The Policies are: 

1. To foster and promote the International Good Will 
which exists between Canada and the United States 

2. To extend Kiwanis: 

a. By constant emphasis upon increasing the mem- 


especially those 
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bership of all clubs, with due regard to quality 
and age average 

b. By building new clubs 

3. To increase activities: 

a. By the participation of every Kiwanis club in 
the fields of service suggested by all objectives 
and special objectives 

b. By the continuation of five-point programs of 
activities formulated for club committees 

c. By sponsoring open forums for non-partisan dis 
cussion of public problems 

4. To inspire Kiwanians with the ideals and purposes 

of the organization: 

a. By educating all 
Kiwanis 

b. By adequate leadership training 

ce. By enriching club meetings with attractive pro- 
grams and joyous fellowship 

I wonder if simple, economical and efficient government 
does not evolve from intelligent, aggressive and service 
able citizenship. Give us good citizens in large numbers 
and we will have good government. As we look about 
us today, in spite of the billions that have been spent 
we find men who two years ago proudly refused relief, 
one year ago they accepted it, and today they demand it. 
We have built and must continue building by stressing 
intelligent citizenship and efficient government. 

We have built and must continue building belief. A 
young man twenty-seven years old, in a CCC camp, with 
nothing to show for some of the best years of his life 
said recently: “I believe that I cannot get something for 
nothing; in the honesty of the average man and in his 
willingness to do the right thing; in the government un- 
der which we live; and in a Supreme Being and a Here- 
after.” 

Thank God for Kiwanians who have helped build in 
the minds and hearts of our boys and girls such sane and 
balanced faith. 

We have built thirty-one new clubs since the San An- 
tonio Convention; we have rebuilt six non-meeting clubs 
in the same time; we have added 4,209 new members to 
Kiwanis and since January we have participated in 15,000 
community activities. 

At Toronto the heart of Kiwanian 
touched by the smiles of a crippled child 
whose life had been brightened by 


members, new and old, in 


Loblaw was so 


_ 

Kiwanis that he left in his will which Fh, 

was probated last spring more than a mil- » 

lion dollars to continue the work among gy 

under-privileged children at Toronto. ™ £ > Oe 
At Spokane, Washington, there lives {" mph 


happily Mrs. Harmon, who for the last 
ten years has been one of those helped 
by the Kiwanis club of that city through 
its splendid plan of furnishing “.omes for* 
widowed mothers. 

My visitor asked, ‘What of the fu- -_—— 
ture?’”’ and I replied that the work of 
(Turn to page 54) 












LMOST two thousand years ago 
A a message was given to the 
world which was revolutionary 
and ‘extremely important. “Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” The value of youth 
training to future ages was made evi- 
dent in one simple incident and one 
short sentence. Very soon after this 
on a colorful and important occasion 
another great leader of men quoted 
these prophetic words, “Your young 
men shall see visions and your old 
men shall dream dreams.” Thus the 
challenge of youth and its importance 
in all proper human relationships was 
definitely given to all future genera- 
tions. 

When Kiwanis took definite form 
as a service organization, looking to 
the spiritual rather than the material, 
and reaching out toward a higher type 
of citizenship, it accepted this chal- 
lenge. Today many, if not most, of its 
vast activities are concerned with boys 
and girls whether they are under-priv- 
ileged or normal. It has recognized and 
is increasingly recognizing the fact 
that a single generation of childhood, 
educated under proper conditions, can 
change the world. 


Educational Field 


So youth is a challenge in the field 
of education, and the challenge is 
strengthened by the question which 
comes to us as to what is a proper ed- 
ucation. 

There is one vast school of thought, 
promoted by many so-called educators, 
which says: “There must be no en- 
forced respect for older people. Chil- 
dren must be allowed to call their se- 
niors fools if they feel so inclined. 
Children should not be discouraged 
from swearing. Any attempt at cor- 
rection will only make profanity more 
appealing to them. Children should be 
entirely free from sex taboos. There 
must be no interference with their 
conversation just because we adults 
find it indecent.” 

Then, let’s be thankful for that 
other trend of thought about youth. 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 


Past International President 


Let’s think of it as the way of the 
Boy Scouts, six hundred thousand of 
them in America. Boy Scouts have a 
theory and practice far different from 
that other school. Boy Scouts learn 
to work whether they want to or not. 
Boy Scouts are taught intense appli- 
cation and thus acquire useful crafts 
and arts. Boy Scouts learn to obey and 
by that learn to command. Boy Scouts 
learn decency instead of indecency. 
Boy Scouts learn respect for others 
instead of insolence. Boy Scouts learn 
friendliness and helpfulness and all 
those fine habits which are the basis 
of every good human society. 


Affairs of Government 

Which kind of boy, which kind of 
man, would you be willing to trust be- 
hind the wheel of your automobile 
ten years from now? Which kind can 
be trusted with affairs of government 
even when we recognize now the need 
for a more aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship. You and I need to take 
an interest in our national] affairs that 
was considered so necessary by our 
forefathers. 

Comparatively few of us properly 
value the right of suffrage, and pro- 
fessional politicians are not interested 
in bringing out a large vote. A com- 
pulsory course of study in the details 
of government would undoubtedly be 
profitable at this time, and that in it- 
self is one of the challenges of youth. 
Government improves but little from 
generation to generation because too 
much attention is given to system, too 
little to personnel. 


Reward for Merit 

Our great prosperity was due to a 
unique American industrial and politi- 
cal philosophy—a great principle that 
can be put into five words, “Individual 
reward for individual merit.”’ We said 
to our boys and girls: “You can go to 
the very top in any line of endeavor. 
Your destiny lies not in your birth or 


That youth presents a challenge in the fields of education 
and public affairs, thereby presenting a great opportuni- 
ty for Kiwanis, especiall 

individual reward for individual effort is being threatened, 
is the theme of this 


The Challenge of Youth 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


when the fundamental policy of 


International Council address. 


heritage. Your destiny is in your own 
ands.” 

How well that philosophy has worked 
out. It took a boy from a cabin home 
and made him one of the ten greatest 
men of all time. It took a boy from a 
Vermont farm and gave him the 
greatest honor that a democracy has to 
offer. It placed in a recent White 
House administration twelve men, in- 
cluding president, vice president and 
cabinet, nine of whom earned their 
own way in life without economic in- 
heritance, and eight of them started 
with manual labor. It made a poor De- 
troit boy, who started as a mechanic, 
the richest man in the world. 

This great philosophy of ours is 
now threatened. Too many of us have 
grown to think too much of the materi- 
al and too little of human relation- 
ships. We have all seen individualism 
go mad. Any one of us can name per- 
sons who, by abusing the right to ex- 
ercise their powers as individuals, have 
done more to create socialism and com- 
munism than any soap box orator. The 
system under which they worked was 
not at fault. They were. True individ- 
ualism can mean but one thing, and 
that is the right to make oneself a 
better individual, more useful to 
others and to community and nation. 


Fundamental Policy Violated 


Thus, I think America has broken 
boldly, widely and repeatedly this 
fundamental law—this law that a 
sound society values personality as its 
chief asset. This country has made 
things legal and respectable and prof- 
itable that disintegrate the highest 
and most delicate personal qualities. 
This country runs heavy risk of de- 
feating the child labor amendment to 
the Constitution and that would be 
the climax of the prostitution of per- 
sonality. 

This country has permitted such a 
wooden standardization of education 
that many youths, unfitted by native 
interests and capacities for conform- 
ing to a rigid educational pattern, have 
sought adventure and distinction in 

(Turn to page 63) 
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civic, fraternal and otherwise, 

that have fine declarations of 
purpose, splendid rituals and objec- 
tives. There are civic clubs that per- 
haps have just as fine representation 
in membership as we have, but I think 
you will agree with me that Kiwanis 
International stands second to none 
in accomplishment and in the good 
wishes and appreciation of the Ameri- 
can public today, and there must be 
some definite reason for that. 

My mind is convinced that the rea- 
son is that the man power of Kiwanis 
International might be the same type 
of man power in other organizations, 
but the man power of Kiwanis is su- 
percharged by the fine training, the 
inspiration and enthusiasm and the 
leadership which has been given to us 
during these past years. 

Jay Smith of Vincennes, Indiana, 
has developed bees that won’t sting, 
that build larger combs and produce 
more honey—which means additional 
millions to agricultural income. This 
breeder is producing larger bees so 
they can travel greater distances, car- 
ry heavier loads and work those flow- 
ers which have nectaries beyond the 
reach of the present insects, thereby 
tapping new sources of honey. 

This fact is highly significant be- 
cause Jay Smith may not only revolu- 
tionize an industry as old as civiliza- 
tion itself but it shows how we have 
but scratched the surface in getting 
wealth from many sources of nature. 

Oil has been struck at depths be- 
yond one’s belief of a few years back 
and up in Michigan, the Calumet and 
Hecla mines have penetrated the earth 
to a depth of 4,600 feet below sea 
level. However, that record depth of 
less than a mile hasn’t gone anywhere 
beyond the surface of the earth nor 
touched the unlimited wealth that 
awaits our exploitation. So it might 
be said that we have but begun to 
gather the riches of the land, sea and 
air. There yet await for us the heat 
of the sun, the nitrogen of the air, 
the power in the tides to be utilized, 
although experiments are being made 
in their regard at this very time. 

And though we have not been idle 
and have made great strides in the 
fields of exploration, science, agricul- 
ture and industry, we have much 
greater realms yet to conquer from 
the human element. We have been 
able to cure numerous diseases, yet 


Teme ARE many organizations, 


*Address before the Intermational Council at 
Chicago, November 8, 1935, 


The Man Power of Kiwanis 


tuberculosis, cancer, infantile paraly- 
sis still defy man. We have been able 
to prevent disease yet unable to con- 
trol insanity and imbecility. We have 
learned the advantages of living by 
the Golden Rule, but we haven’t suc- 
ceeded in eliminating crime. 

We have been able to build up 
weak and even deformed bodies, yet 
we allow our youth of today to be- 
come criminals of tomorrow—and even 
of today, for statistics show that most 
crime is committed by our young men 
and women of from 19 to 21 years 
of age. We have preached peace for 
centuries and yet one man’s ambition 
and defiance can lead the world into 
war. We have pleaded for tolerance 
and yet let one man wreck a nation 
and corrupt the character of its people 
by his personal religious prejudices. 
We know for fact the consolation, 
effect and benefits of religion and 
yet it remains to be “sold” to the 
great majority of the population. And 
so on, ad infinitum. 

We need to develop what I shall 
term “Man Power” as a standard of 
measurement, just as we have horse- 
power, kilocycles, calories, B. T. U.’s, 
tons, miles per hour and other units of 
measure. We cannot hope for a per- 
fect man but we can set a _ stand- 
ard as a goal toward which to pro- 
duce and to work. We should give con- 
sideration to one’s physical, mental 
and moral characteristics but also to 
spiritual development, yet allowing 
that person to worship or think as he 
chooses. 

We must teach the true difference 
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By HENRY C. HEINZ 


Past International President 


between right and wrong, that crime 
does not pay, that war is worthless, 
that there is no place on this earth for 
intolerance and that any deviation 
from the Golden Rule proves unprof- 
itable in the long run, if we must con- 
sider the materialistic side. We should 
inculcate ambition, pride, patience, 
fortitude, sympathy, leadership, altru- 
ism and courage. 

Over the door in one of our churches 
in Georgia are these words, “Courage 
is more to be desired than infallibili- 
ty.” These spiritual calls just enu- 
merated are but the sparks which set 
into activity the human machine to ac- 
complish its maximum good. Well do 
we realize in Kiwanis that without 
giving primacy to the _ spiritual 
all of the wealth of the world is for 
naught. Well do we know our short- 
comings as mere men, and though we 
do not profess to be moralists, our 
motto of ‘We Build” applies to char- 
acter as much as to progress along 
material lines. The very tenets of or- 
ganization as set out in our objects 
or declaration of purpose but suggest 
our activity in accomplishments more 
spiritual than material. 

The late Charles P. Steinmetz, the 
electrical wizard and genius, when 
asked what line of human activity 
would see the greatest development 
during the next fifty years is said to 
have replied, “I think the greatest de- 
velopment will be made along spiritu- 
al lines. Here is a force which history 
clearly shows has been the greatest 
power in the development of man- 
kind.” Charles Steinmetz did not speak 
er deal in truisms. His commentary 
rings with deep and powerful intensity 
of a great scientist uttering a great 
truth. Kiwanis purposes and activities 
are along spiritual lines, and while 
historians are recording the march of 
tangible world progress, Kiwanis is 
inscribing in the souls of man the doc- 
trine of building for betterment of 
humanity and for the ultimate honor 
and glory of Almighty God. It is im- 
possible to appraise the potential pow- 
er and force in our Kiwanis member- 
ship if the energies and usefulness of 
these men be properly harnessed. 

If I should go into a community and 
want to organize a bank or project 
some laudable undertaking requiring 
the very best representative men of 
the community, I would not want a 
better set of men than those belonging 
to a Kiwanis club, for by their mem- 
bership they represent the cross-sec- 
(Turn to page 54) 
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The Challenge of Public Affairs 


N the wall of my office there 
C) has long hung a picture which 

has brought continuing inspira- 
tion, not so much from a religious 
point of view as from the standpoint 
of service and leadership. It is a pic- 
ture of the familiar incident in Jesus’ 
life when from the Mount of Olives 
He looked across the valley to Jeru- 
salem, the city He loved and for whose 


welfare He longed, and said, ‘Oh, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children 


together even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings.” 

The other day after I looked over 
the Council program and thought of 
my part in it, I turned my eyes again 
to this picture and a new thought and 
fresh inspiration came to me. Jesus 
was surely one who felt the challenge 
of conditions and had a deep, quench- 
less desire to have a part in changing 
them in a manner that would permit 
men to share in a more abundant life. 
To this challenge he was responsive 
even at the cost of the sacrifice of the 
cross. 

Too few follow this example—even 
so-called “respectable citizens.’”’ Some 
are socially blind and lack passion for 
betterment and so never see the Jeru- 
salem that needs assistance so urgent 
ly. Others behold the city and its needs 
unmoved and “pass by on the other 
side.” Others look upon the city only 





By FRED. C. W. PARKER 


International Secretary 


Secretary Parker, in this address 
before the International Council, 
pointed out danger signals which 
challenge Kiwanians to more ac- 
tion in public affairs and leader- 
ship towards higher spiritual levels. 


as the playground for selfish pleasure, 
if not dissipation. From the hearts of 
too few comes the cry for the highest 
good of the city. And others, if they 
say anything, use the familiar phrase, 
“Let George do it.’ 

But the condition of more recent 
days has led to the hanging of danger 
signals, of which more and more are 
taking heed. The so-called respectable 
citizens are less and less deaf, dumb 
and blind to conditions. They seem to 
begin to realize that something has to 
be done about the difficult present to 
avoid a more tragic future. 


Three Danger Signals 

Present-day problems and conditions 
are well enough known so there is not 
much need of elaboration, even if 
time allowed. But three general char- 
acteristics emphasize the point I am 
making as to the need of the times. 


First—chaos in thought and action 
too much prevails. An earthquake has 
seriously damaged some of the struc- 
ture that has been built up through the 


years. Theories and principles that 
have been above criticism for a long 
time are now being seriously ques- 


tioned; plans that promised satisfac- 
tory results in days gone by are now 
cast aside. There is serious skepticism 
concerning many new theories pro- 
pounded and new experiments begun. 
Some are even casting doubt upon in- 
stitutions and forms of government 
that were long considered adequate 
and inviolate. Chaos too much reigns 

Second—confidence in Santa Claus 
has displaced confidence in self as the 
means of bringing order to the chaos. 
Too many put hope in the promisers 
of $200.00 a month to aged, the $25.00 
social credit in Alberta, or the some- 
thing for doing or raising nothing, the 
$5,000.00 a year for all families, etc. 

Third—the people are too much 
worshiping the money calf—it can’t 
be “golden” in this day—instead of 
God. Bread and dollars are proposed 
as the chief solution of our problems. 
Emphasis is upon better distribution 
of material rather than = spiritual 
wealth, in spite of the age-old teach- 
ing that “man does not live by bread 
alone.” 

These three general characteristics 
of these days compel the conviction 
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expressed by James P. Warburg, one- 
time economic adviser to President 
Roosevelt, in a recent book, “Never 
in the history of our country has it 
been so necessary for every citizen to 
exercise intelligently the rights of cit- 
izenship.” 

The challenge is here. The great 
need is for men like Jesus who will 
accept the challenge. We want men 
who stand not for ‘‘share-the-wealth,” 
but rather, for “share the-brains,” 
“share-the-kindliness,” ‘‘share-the-ser- 
vice,” “share-the-sacrifice,”” yes, even 
“share-the-cross.” 

Kiwanis, like Esther, has “‘come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this.” 
Kiwanis by its very genius and basic 
character is an organization intended 
to respond to the challenges of life. 
It is an organization that must expect 
that the new day will likewise bring 
to it new challenges for service and 
leadership. Perry Patterson had such 
a conception of Kiwanis when he said 
these familiar words that should for- 
ever be cherished and followed, “Ki- 
wanis is a conscious, driving force 
toward newer and higher ideals and 
objectives.” 


Expansion of Service 

In its earlier years, Kiwanis respond- 
ed to the challenge of the philanthropic 
field. Its first International objective 
was service to the under-privileged 
child. If Kiwanis history could be made 
over again no one would suggest that 
any other objective should be selected 
at that time. Not only has that ob 
jective challenged our clubs to a 
wealth of service in a vast and needy 
field, but from that service has sprung 
an inspiration that has led to the adop- 
tion of other objectives and the ex- 
pansion of our service to other fields. 
The existence of Kiwanis can without 
doubt be justified on the basis of its 
generous response to the challenge of 
the needy in the field of philanthropy, 
but no one can study the purpose and 
spirit of our organization and reach 
a conviction that Kiwanis should nev- 
er be responsive to other challenges. 

Even in its service to the needy 
there is increasing recognition that 
we must more emphasize preventive 
methods and that action must be taken 
to change the conditions that multiply 
the needy. It is not enough to lend 
kindly assistance to under-privileged 
children. We must do something to 
transform the conditions of life so 
that children will not be damned as 
under-privileged. 

Indeed, the day is at hand when 
Kiwanis should be responsive not only 
to the challenge of the needy and seek 
to care for the under-privileged child, 
the widow, and the aged, but also to 
the challenge of public affairs and 
seek to play its full part in meeting 
the challenge of the pressing prob- 
lems, social, economic, governmental, 
that result from present-day conditions. 

If true to the character and spirit 
of Kiwanis our members must be re- 
sponsive to the present call to look 


out over the needs of these present 
times for a man’s part in public af- 
fairs. They dare not turn their faces 
from present conditions or muffle their 
ears so they do not hear their appeal 
for active leadership. 


Do More in Public Affairs 


An organization that stands for a 
“more intelligent, aggressive and ser- 
viceable citizenship’? must do some- 
thing about such conditions. An organ- 
ization with the type of business and 
professional leaders such as make up 
our membership must accept respon- 
sibility for contributing to the neces- 
sary thought and action for the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

Kiwanis is not to do less in the way 
of serving the under-privileged and 
the needy, but it is to do far more in 
public affairs and to do far more in 
a practical way through the militant 
citizenship of its members. 

All too long Kiwanians have excused 
themselves on the false theory that, 
as they put it, Kiwanis must not mix 
in politics. Their theory was all right, 
but their application of the theory 
was all wrong. Kiwanis must not par- 
ticipate in partisan politics nor es- 
pouse the candidacy of any individuals, 
but it should do all it can through the 
meetings of its clubs and The Kiwanis 
Magazine to educate its members in 
regard to the problems in the solution 
of which they must have a part. It 
must also see to it that its members 
are inspired individually to function 
as militant citizens. This is not poli- 
tics; this is militant citizenship. Not 
by the passing of wordy resolutions, 
but by the development of strong res- 
olution on the part of Kiwanians is 
the way to meet the challenge which 
present-day conditions bring to Ki- 
wanis. 


For Higher Spiritual Levels 


And Kiwanis must go farther. As 
an organization that has as its first 
constitutional object, “To give pri- 
macy to the human and spiritual rath- 
er than to the material values of life,” 
it must do its part in turning people 
from the worship of a material calf to 
the worship of God. This is the signi- 
ficance of the fourth special objective, 
“Support of churches in their spiritual 
aims.” 

There is an increasing conviction 
on the part of our best thinkers that 
the solution of our social, economic 
and governmental problems can only 
be found when our people think and 
live on a higher moral and spiritual 
level. This conviction is finding ex- 
pression by laymen and not merely 
by those holding ecclesiastical office. 
Al Smith at the recent Eucharistic 
Congress stated that the need today 
was for more “communionism” rather 
than Communism, that society must 
be organized on the basis of a spiritu- 
al love or it will be organized on the 
basis of sin. Glenn Frank in a recent 
address before the Boy Scouts of 
America said, “We need something 
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akin to a vast religious awakening that 
will give new dignity and new evalua- 
tion to our lives.” 

President Roosevelt’s wise or other- 
wise letter to the clergy for counsel 
at least emphasized the fact that spir- 
itual values play a part in conserving 
social and economic values. At the 
time of the French Revolution France, 
like Russia today, planned to do away 
with religion, but Napoleon soon came 
to realize that a “spiritual gendarmer- 
ie” is essential for stability of govern- 
ment. “Man does not live by bread 
alone,” and neither can he by bread 
and dollars alone solve vexing prob- 
lems or improve society. 

To respond to this challenge is but 
to fulfill the first object of Kiwanis 
as written in the Constitution. It is 
for Kiwanis to take another forward 
step in activities. By such action Ki- 
wanis is not becoming an ecclesiastical 
organization any more than by taking 
an active part along lines suggested 
in other public affairs Kiwanis is be- 
coming a political machine. 


When in that interesting and beau- 
tiful city of Vancouver last August 
for the Tenth Anniversary of the Ded- 
ication of the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial, I came upon 
words expressing the spirit of that 
city: ‘Vancouver still looks  for- 
ward***; its people still have faith. It 
has prospects never dreamed of by 
the pioneers. The marvel of Vancouver 
is its possibilities.” 

These words can be adapted to ex- 
press the spirit of Kiwanis—pioneer 
in so much in the service organization 
field and still moved by that spirit in 
its service. We may truly say, “Kiwanis 
still looks forward; Kiwanians still 
have faith. Kiwanis has _ prospects 
never dreamed of by the pioneers. 
The marvel of Kiwanis is its possibil 
ities.” 

Kiwanis, in this spirit, accepts the 
challenge of public affairs. Not less 
will we do in service for the needy, 
but more will we do as soldiers in the 
army of a militant citizenship. 

On the wall of my office hangs an- 
other picture that has personal signi- 
ficance—the picture of Teddy Roose- 
velt. It hangs there not because of 
the political party to which he be- 
longed, but because of the life he 
lived. He was a man who accepted chal- 
lenges and with the utmost vigor and 
devotion labored and fought in re- 
sponse to them with full fidelity. He 
had the “fighting edge’’—he was truly 
a militant citizen. The need of these 
days is a baptism of such a spirit as 
his. The challenge of public affairs to 
Kiwanis is to inspire a new militant 
citizenship adequate to the needs of 
these troublous days—men who will 
not be looking for Santa Claus to care 
for them and solve their problems, but 
will be looking for the battle front 
to fight for a new victory for humanity. 

Kiwanis leaders—the challenge of 
public affairs brings you an appoint- 
ment with responsibility and an ap- 
pointment with opportunity. 
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tional complications, hatreds, wars 

and rumors of war, and so far re- 
moved from the spirit of brotherhood 
manifested between our two nations, 
we should be thankful to Almighty 
God that we have been permitted to 
live together, side by side, as good 
neighbors for well over a century. 

Our feet have trodden the pathway 
of peace together; our national lives 
have developed, each in its own indi- 
vidual sphere. We have both been 
building mightily in those everlasting 
forces which make for a great people. 
This has been done without jealousy, 
envy or strife, without covetousness or 
greed—with a sense of fair play and 
justice, and with a respect for the 
rights of others to live their own lives. 

We spring from a common heritage; 
we speak a common language; we are 
actuated by the same impulses and de- 
sires. We love our own countries with 
an unswerving loyalty and devotion 
and yet we meet as brothers, brothers 
in that larger sense, which means a 
recognition of the Divine Supremacy 
which created all men and gave to all 
men the power to create and to de- 
stroy. 


’ a world that is so full of interna- 












Between our two nations, there 
stretches for over three thousand miles 
an unseen line of good will. These 
borders have now been dotted with 
bronze tablets testifying to this era 
of peace that has so greatly blessed 
us. We have no death-dealing arma- 
ments guarding our frontiers. In 
fact, the very thought of such things 
would be as repellent and inhuman to 
us as having to take up arms against 
those of our own kith and kin. Years 
of peace and friendship together have 
taught us to love peace and to hate 
war with all its agony, which at best 
can be summed up in five points: filth; 
degradation; tears; wooden crosses; 
and despair. 

If only the spirit of good will exist- 
ing between us could be interpreted 
to the nations now facing each other 
across battle fronts, and to other na- 
tions who seem ready at any moment 
to spring at each other, surely some 
semblance of sanity and shame would 
cause them to pause and consider the 
motives at present driving them madly 
on. 
We should be deeply grateful that 
our two nations have responsible gov- 
ernments; that we are not under the 
grinding heel of dictators; that we are 
not bereft of those attributes which 
make not alone for national but also 
for personal happiness and content- 
ment, such as freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom to regulate 
our lives as we see fit, with due regard 
to the rights of others. 

Under dictatorships these things are 
crushed out and cruelty and ruthless- 
ness take control. 

May I be permitted to say that we 
in Canada are proud to own allegiance 
to the Motherland, and never more so 
than at the present, for I am sure you 
will agree that Great Britain during 
the past month has stood four-square 
against the barbarous invasion of an 
innocent, unprepared people, faced 
with loss of all they hold dear, and 
who only ask to be left alone. 

The prompt action of your presi- 
dent in making it unlawful for Ameri- 
cans to deal with nations engaged in 
war, was a splendid forward step. But 
may I add, purely as a personal obser- 
vation, how much greater your influ- 
ence would have been, and how much 
more helpful your support, had you 
been an active member of the World 
Court at this time. 
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I deeply realize and respect your 
desire to keep free from entangling 
disputes and the troubles of other na- 
tions, but the old quotation, ‘Man 
cannot live unto himself alone,” con- 
tains ten thousand times more truth 
today than when written. The world 
has been made so small by the inven- 
tions of man’s mind; distances have 
been obliterated; communications are 
instantaneous; the skies are darkened 
by ships capable of terrible destruc- 
tion. Therefore, in my opinion, it will 
only be by the combined strength and 
unity of the United States of America 
and the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, coupled with other peace-loving 
nations, that this old world in which 
we live can be saved from becoming a 
cesspool of blood, drained from the 
bodies of innocent victims, to satisfy 
the devilish ambitions of those drunk 
with the lust for ever-increasing 
power. 

The picture I have painted is not a 
pleasant one, yet the facts are irref- 
utable. The responsibility and oppor- 
tunity are ours; we can, if we will, 
maintain that balance in world affairs 
that will make for a permanent and 
enduring peace. It is of paramount 
importance, not alone for our own 
safety, but also for those less able to 
protect themselves, that those who 
would menace the rights of others, 
and the peace of the world, are ren- 
dered incapable of carrying out their 
dastardly plans. 

I would ask your forgiveness if I 
have been guilty of seemingly inter- 
fering in an affair which is yours 
alone, but as we in Canada are mem- 
bers of the World Court, which was 
given to the world by one of your dis- 
tinguished sons, we are deeply cogni- 
zant of the immeasurable blessings 
your active participation would mean 
to the peace of the world. 

To talk peace and good will in these 
troublous times “Is like unto a voice 
crying out in the Wilderness,” but I 
urge you to continue your efforts to 
foster by every means at your com- 
mand, that fine spirit of brotherhood 
and good will existing between your 
nation and mine, believing, as I do, 
that the day shall come when our ex- 
ample and influence will assist in 
ushering in a new era of understand- 
ing between the nations of the world. 
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Good Will 


ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CLINTON S. HARLEY 


International Vice-President 


HE splendid address by our Vice- 

President Gordon Dodington has 

covered the subject of international 
good will between the United States 
and Canada in such a comprehensive 
manner that there seems to be little 
left for me to say, and I do not care 
to open the subject from the stand- 
point of rebuttal on his remarks con- 
cerning the World Court. Not being 
a politician, I am going to leave that 
out entirely from my discussion. 

However, there is no question what- 
soever that if the relations between all 
the nations of the earth could be as 
friendly and as fine as they are, and 
based on mutual understanding to the 
same degree as they are between the 
United States and Canada, a very dif- 
ferent state of affairs from that at 
present would exist in this world today. 

Coming, as I do, from a district of 
Kiwanis which embraces clubs of both 
the United States and Canada, I have 
a personal interest in this subject of 
international good will. 

We live with Canadians. We asso- 
ciate with them in our daily inter- 
course both in business and in Kiwanis. 
It would be very foolish to say there 
are not frequent differences of opinion 
between us, these differences arising 
from economic and diplomatic condi- 
tions, but we have learned that by the 
exercising of common sense and tol- 
erance these differences can be adjusted 
without detriment to either side or to 
either country. 

The great force of public opinion 
demands that there shall be a most 
friendly relationship and good will be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
These questions of tariff frequently 
irritate the citizens of both countries, 
but economic matters such as these 
can be adjusted so that no permanent 
harm shall come to either country. 
However, if you were listening to one 
of the heated discussions that fre- 
quently arise in the Pacific Northwest 
over the lumber tariff or over the fruit 
tariff, and matters of that kind, you 
probably would think that a miniature 
war was on the verge of breaking out. 
But that is not the case. 

No one can seriously doubt that the 
relationship between the United States 
and Canada is based on a sincere and 
abiding friendship, and public opinion 
on both sides of our line would damn 


forever any man or set of men who 
would do anything which would in any 
way injure permanently that friendly 
relationship. No manifesto which could 
be issued by our government at Wash- 
ington or the government at Ottawa 
would be strong enough to change the 
real understanding between us. 

International good will has for its 
very foundation a continued fair deal- 
ing between citizens of two countries. 
Without that fair dealing there can be 
no permanent and enduring interna- 
tional good will. It is fundamental 
that good will will not exist between 
countries where one country is domi- 
nated by another, or where all the 
benefits are derived by one country to 
the detriment of the other. It would 
be equally foolish to imagine that in- 
ternational good will could be brought 
about by the force of arms, and so 
long as men can profit by the sale of 
war material, and so long as propa- 
gandists are permitted to pour out on 
an unsuspecting public, propaganda 
which leads to misunderstanding be- 
tween nations, the day of international 
peace is long deferred. 

Sacred covenants, which can be 
broken by any man or group of men 
who see that in the breaking of these 
covenants profit or power shall accrue 
to them, must be supported by a pub- 
lic opinion which is strong enough to 
effectively stop either commercial or 
military conquests. Wars are not 
caused by nations. International mis- 
understandings are not caused by a 
whole people; these things are caused 
by individuals or small groups of men 
who see the possibility of power or 
profit accruing to them by bringing 
about misunderstandings which lead 
to wars between different nations. 

Kiwanis has taken a most forward 
step when it condemns the manufac- 
ture of war materials by individuals, 
and when the time comes that all the 
manufacture of war materials will be 
controlled by the governments of the 
world, and that all supplies used in 
military warfare shall be comman- 
deered by the government in time of 
war, the incentive for international 
peace will be greatly strengthened. 

When nations and individuals see 
and learn that the Golden Rule is 
actually the best policy to pursue and 
when the people who make up these 
nations realize that it is possible to 
have a friendly understanding and 








tolerance, the problem of international 
good will will be much closer to ac- 
complishment. 

International good will is something 
which does not just happen. It is 
brought about by the studied determin- 
ation on the part of men and women 
who work unceasingly to maintain a 
relationship between naitons which en- 
ables them to remain on a friendly 
basis. Perhaps the Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, is one of the 
best examples of an attempt on the 
part of an enlightened people to set 
up a shrine which will exemplify inter- 
national good will. 

When I stood with President Harper 
Gatton, Secretary Parker and other 
members of the International party at 
that wonderful ceremony at Van- 
couver last August, where about ten 
thousand citizens of the United States 
and Canada were gathered together 
at this International Good Will Me- 
morial, where all the discussion and 
all of the thought which was expressed 
was towards a better understanding, 
a tolerance, and a peaceful relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Canada, I felt that so long as we Ki- 
wanians attempted to set an example 
for the people of the United States 
and Canada in our relationship there 
was a very positive hope that between 
our two countries nothing should ever 
occur which would mar this century- 
old relationship. 

An enlightened public opinion is the 
strongest weapon for the maintenance 
of international good will between na- 
tions, and the example which has been 
set by the United States and Canada 
is the most effective answer to those 
who say that a continued international 
good will is impossible. To educate 
that public opinion, international good 
will should be a topic of discussion in 
all Kiwanis clubs. It should be on 
your programs and the district conven- 
tion should always have a section of 
it set aside for a discussion of this 
most important question of the day. 

As Kiwanians, it is our duty and 
our responsibility to exemplify in our 
daily lives, by precept and example, 
that last object of our Kiwanis con- 
stitution, to codperate in creating and 
maintaining that sound public opinion 
and high idealism which makes possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism and good will. 
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Here's the answer to the ques- 
tions, "What is International Head- 
quarters and What Goes on 


There?" Every member is urged 
to read this explanation as given 
oefore the International Council. 
































International Headquarters 


NTERNATIONAL Headquarters will 
play an important part in the 1936 
administration. It plays a major 
role in every administration. Back of 
the Board of Trustees, the Interna- 
tional eommittees, the governors and 
the 275 other district officers, the 1,869 
clubs and 86,000 Kiwanians is Head- 

quarters. Infrequently mentioned, 
occasionally criticized and seldom 
praised, Headquarters is the back 
log for success of every Kiwanis 
endeavor. It is the tie between the 
past and the present. It provides 
the necessary interpretation and 
practical methods of application 
of each administration’s program. 

It guides all Kiwanis from the 

activities of the humblest mem- 

ber to those of the International 

Board of Trustees. The history 
of the organization will reveal 
that the suggestion and develop- 
ment of many of the vital ac- 
tivities and policies of Kiwanis 
have come from the forward 

vision of Headquarters. 
A comparison of the activities of 
headquarters of other organiza- 
tions, regardless of the monies 
available, will not reveal one more 
efficiently set up and managed and 
none which is actually rendering 
to the individual member, club, 
district or Board of Trustees, the 
practical, courteous, sympathetic 
and understanding service given 
by Kiwanis International. 

The policy of the chief admin- 
istrative officer at Headquarters 
is that Headquarters’ activity 
shall be kept in the background; 
that volunteer workers shall 
always receive credit for what 

is done, if it is possible to tie 
the work to an individual, com- 
mittee or group of the lay mem- 

bers of the organization; that it is 
enough for him and for Head- 
quarters to have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the success of Ki- 
wanis is to some extent the result 
of the thinking, planning and 
work of the Headquarters’ staff. 

The importance of Headquar- 

ters’ service has been recognized 


Top: View as one enters Head- 
quarters, showing corners of Assis- 
tant Secretary’s office and Magazine 
Department. Center: A section of 
the Records Department, with all 
membership card files. Bottom: 
View of general office, showing 
Convention and Office Management 
Departments, bookkeeping and mail. 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


By GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant Secretary 


by the program of this and other Coun- 
cil meetings. From the limited and 
crowded hours of this Council two and 
one-half hours has been allocated to 
the outline of and contact with Head- 
quarters. If Kiwanians, clubs and dis- 
tricts are to receive the benefits from 
Headquarters that can be theirs, if 
district governors have the support 
available at their request, a thorough 
understanding of the set-up and the 
personnel must be gained from the 
time allotted for presentation, one- 
half of which has already been used 
in presenting the work of the Field 
Service Department. 

There are eight departments set up 
at 520 North Michigan Avenue; i.e., 
Executive, Magazine, Field Service, 
Service, Records, Publicity, Conven- 
tion and Office Management. These 
departments, together with the stock 
room, comfortably use the 7,300 feet 
of space leased to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

The location of Headquarters in 
Chicago just outside of the busy Loop 
area is most desirable. It is convenient 
to all, yet removed far enough to avoid 
the confusion of this great city. Here 
we are in touch with all the outstand 
ing activities of political, economic 
and social life. The Townsend plan 
may have started in California but its 
first national convention was held in 
Chicago as are the group meetings of 
hundreds of organizations. Thus we 
are in the center of things as they are 
developing with the resulting perspec- 
tive necessary for progressive leader- 
ship. 


Executive 

The Executive Department is called 
upon for many and varied activities 
beyond routine administrative respon- 
sibilities. The relationship with other 
organizations is determined by the at- 
titude of the department. Personal 
representation at hearings, conferences, 
conventions, etc., fall to the execu- 
tives. Headquarters’ administration, 
financial management, by-law inter- 
pretation and the application of de- 
veloped policies are its responsibility. 
The general operation in relation to 
Headquarters’ departments is super- 
visory except with any proposed 
change in operating policy. No change 
from existing operating plans may be 
made without executive approval. 


Magazine 
The Magazine Department is re- 
sponsible for The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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Careful planning has developed what 
is considered the outstanding periodi- 
cal in its field. Although restricted in 
expenditures during the past few years 
because of the necessity of meeting 
from its income essential expenses for 
required general organization activi- 
ties, the magazine has maintained its 
primary objective of being a maga- 
zine of, for and about Kiwanis. It 
has been attractively set up and its 
physical appearance has been main- 
tained at a point equal to some maga- 
zines on which many more thousands 
of dollars have been spent. 

The magazine is not printed or 
mailed from Headquarters. This is 
done outside by contract. The keeping 
of subscription records and the se- 
lection and make-up of material are 
done at Headquarters. Editorial con- 
tent is entirely contributed without 
honorarium except for the pages fur- 
nished each month by our good friend 
Roe Fulkerson. Reduction of space 
has, of course, limited the possible 
content from clubs and districts. A 
careful card index, however, has made 
the distribution of space as fair and 
equitable as possible, material and al- 
location of clubs considered. Better 
times are in sight for the magazine 
now that its income may be budgeted 
more generally for its use. 


Records 

The Records Department is closely 
allied with the magazine in that sub- 
scription lists may be developed while 
the general membership records are 
maintained. So the circulation records 
are kept under the supervision of the 
Records Department. This department 
is the largest of any at Headquarters. 
Here all reports are received, entered, 
checked and handled. Discrepancies 
are cleared and major facts recorded. 
Thousands of requests for facts, mem- 
bership information, lists of former 
members are received and cared for 
each year. Every possible source of 
information of value to Kiwanis is 
studied and analyzed. Approximately 
30,000 monthly, semi-annual and an- 
nual reports from clubs are handled in 
a year’s time. Hundreds of reports 
from district and International officers 
are analyzed and routed to the vari- 
ous departments. Fifteen hundred club 
and district bulletins and luncheon no- 
tices are scanned and items of interest 
brought to the attention of the secre- 
tary and other staff men. Compilation 
of the material necessary to the 
achievement and attendance contests 
is no small additional responsibility 
of the Records Department. As this 
varied material flows through the de- 
partment it is summarized and record- 
ed on the graphs of the individual 
clubs so vital to the work of Head- 
quarters and especially the Service 
Department. 


Service 

The Service Department is differen- 
tiated from Field Service in that it 
renders service to all clubs except 





Top: Here’s the stock room where 
thousands of pieces of mail and 
packages are handled for clubs. 
Lower cut shows some examples of 
Service Department work giving a 
good idea of the graph that is kept 
up-to-date for every club, showing 
attendance and membership, and con- 
taining all information relative to 
club activity, contacts, correspond- 
ence, etc. 


“attention” clubs by corres- 
pondence. Its work is so de- 
manding and varied that 
one would need the entire 
thirty minutes to describe it ade- 
quately. Then he’d overlook some- 
thing. Thousands of requests—no 
two alike—perhaps it’s a request 
for suggestions for a minstrel show, 
methods for making money, how to 
get committees to work, an outline 
for specific committee duties, pos- 
sibly it’s a district officer called 
upon to make an address on an 
unfamiliar subject — hundreds 
and hundreds of these varied 
requests are handled annually. 
Suggestions from lieutenant 
governors and other district 
officers on visitation repor<s 
and in letters must be fol- 
lowed through thoroughly if 
for no reason other than 
that a copy of all that is 
done goes to the Officer 
making the suggestion. 
Just following out the 
suggestions received and 
answering requests made 
would be sufficient for 
a year’s work, but the 
department does more 
than that. It initiates 
opportunities for helpfulness. A 
system of graphs made from the Of- 
ficial Monthly Reports from the clubs 
is maintained. These graphs of each 
club reveal at a glance the member- 
ship and attendance trends. The club’s 
participation in inter-club and all other 
activities is shown, as well as the de- 
partment’s contact with the club. Each 
month tells its own story. Over a 
longer period an accurate appraisal 
of the club’s condition is possible. 
From the study of the graphs and 
the other sources of information such 
as the lieutenant governor’s report of 
official visitation, opportunities for 
helpful suggestions are readily found. 
The condition of every club is stud- 
ied at least quarterly and if conditions 
reported seem to make a contact from 
the Field Service Department desir- 
able, the club is executively referred 
to that department. 


Of course the graphs can be no 
more accurate or complete than the 
official reports filed by each club sec- 
retary. The graphs are a working guide 
of great value for visualizing general 
conditions at a glance and are the ba- 
sis of Headquarters’ intimate knowl- 
edge of the condition of each and ev- 
ery club. 

Field Service has had its share of 
attention. It is a vital part of the ma- 
chine of International Headquarters. 
















































Close contact is maintained with all 

clubs through the many thousands of 

reports handled annually at Interna- 
tional Headquarters. 


Publicity 

Publicity is an intangible thing. You 
cannot figure its value on the adding 
machine. Kiwanis gets much publicity. 
It could have thousands of inches more 
if we could find the money to rehab- 
ilitate the department. At one time 
we led every organization except the 
American Legion. No _ promotional 
work has been done for five years ex- 
cept at convention time. We hope con- 
ditions will permit us to pick up our 
program soon. We know how, all we 
need is the money. We still are equip- 
ped to help clubs with layouts and 
programs for weekly pages and col- 
umns in the local papers. We can assist 
in the preparation of special editions. 
We have prints and mats of all the 
International officers, past and pres- 
ent. There’s much service we can ren- 
der to publicity committees even 
though restricted in our activity of 
general publicity. 

(Turn to page 57) 
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A busy session of the “University of Kiwanie.” 


The International Council 


GREATER Kiwanis, a Kiwanis 
in the ascendancy, almost a re- 


born and rededicated Kiwanis, 
made its existence evident in Chicago, 
November 7, 8, and 9, when the meet- 
ings of the International Council were 
held. The International Council, by 
way of explanation, is composed of dis- 
trict governors-elect, International of- 
ficers and trustees, and past Interna- 
tional presidents. There are present at 
its meetings by invitation the chairmen 
of International committees. 

This Greater Kiwanis, with its 
shoulders squared, daring, willing, able 
and anxious to cope with the new prob- 
lems of the new day, was considerably 
interested in the increased membership 
over the “gray years,” with additional 
clubs, rehabilitation of some non-func- 
tioning clubs, improved finances, solv- 
ing of mechanical problems and the re- 
cital of what had happened and what 
might have happened during the not 
too bright years just passed. This 
Greater Kiwanis was interested most, 
however, in the present and the future. 
The group present at the meetings en- 
thusiastically went into the business of 
preparing to make history, rather than 
read it. 

It was this sort of a Kiwanis that 
International President Harper Gatton 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


faced when he sounded the gavel on a 
Thursday morning in the Tropical 
Room of the Medinah Club of Chicago. 
Kiwanis leaders from all sections of 
the United States and Canada were 
ready to go and do things. 

The Council program, arranged by 
Immediate Past International President 
Carrington, called for morning, after- 
noon and luncheon sessions and from 
Thursday morning until early Saturday 
afternoon the leaders were in constant 
session. 

The message of President Gatton 
was inspirational, just the sort of a 
message which fitted the moods of the 
men who listened to it. He suggested 
that the “worth-while accomplishments 
in Kiwanis do not come from a limited 
number of great achievements but that 
the sum total of unpretentious acts of 
service well accomplished make up our 
story of Kiwanis attainments.” Con- 
cluding his message President Gatton 
said, “To build in Kiwanis, to encour- 
age better citizenship, to help boys and 
girls, to dry a tear, to coax a smile, to 
lighten a load, to brighten a day, to 
lift a fallen one, to strengthen a faith, 
to encourage a doubter, to be true to 
God and man—these are the guide 
posts on the pathway of life that point 
Kiwanians to the shining stars.” 





International Good Will 

Speaking for Canada, International 
Vice President Gordon S. Dodington of 
Toronto under the subject “Interna- 
tional Good Will” declared: “In a 
world that is so full of international 
complications, hatreds, wars and ru- 
mors of war, and so far removed from 
the spirit of brotherhood manifested 
between our two nations we should be 
thankful to Almighty God that we 
have been permitted to live together, 
side by side, as good neighbors for well 
over a century.” Concluding he said, 
“] urge you to continue your efforts to 
foster by every means at your com- 
mand that fine spirit of brotherhood 
and good will existing between your 
nation and mine, believing as I do that 
the day shall come when our example 
and influence will assist in ushering in 
a new era of understanding between 
the nations of the world.” 

Speaking for the United States on 
the same subject, Vice President Clin- 
ton S. Harley of Seattle said: “No one 
can seriously doubt that the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Canada is based on a sincere and abid- 
ing friendship, and public opinion on 
both sides of our line would damn for- 
ever any man or set of men who would 
do anything which would in any way 
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injure permanently that friendly rela- 
tionship. An enlightened public opin- 
ion is the strongest weapon for the 
maintenance of international good will 
between nations and the example which 
has been set by the United States and 
Canada is the most effective answer to 
those who say that a continued inter- 
national good will is impossible.” He 
urged that international good will be a 
topic of discussion in all Kiwanis clubs. 


Finance—Field Service— 
International Headquarters 

The finances of Kiwanis Internation- 
al were carefully explained by two per- 
sons, H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, 
International Treasurer, and A. Cope- 
land Callen, Urbana, Illinois, chairman 
of the Finance Committee. Treasurer 
Hatfield removed whatever questions 
might have been in anyone’s mind as 
to just how Kiwanis funds are handled. 
Chairman Callen told the whole story 
of financial difficulties of recent years 
and drew applause when he said, 
“There is cause for real rejoicing in 
the up-turn evidenced in 1934 and that 
has continued through 1935.” As he 
ecncluded he stated, “I do not want to 
leave a trace of pessimism in your 
hearts. The outlook for Kiwanis is bet- 
ter every day.” 

Franklin Kean, beloved dean of field 
service representatives, whose elo- 
quence is known and appreciated in 
every district throughout the United 
States and Canada, spoke for and in 
explanation of the Field Service De- 
partment. The duties and the trials 
and triumphs of these men working in 
the field were forcefully brought out by 
this man who spoke from seventeen 
years of experience. 

Kiwanis International Headquarters, 
“infrequently mentioned, occasionally 
criticized and seldom praised,” was the 
subject of a splendidly informative talk 
by Assistant International Secretary 
George W. Kimball. He declared that 
‘Gt provides the necessary interpreta- 
tion and practical methods of applica- 
tion of each administration’s program. 
It guides all Kiwanis from the activi- 
ties of the humblest member to those 
of the International Board of Trustees. 
The history of the organization will re- 
veal that the suggestion and develop- 
ment of many of the vital activities and 
policies of Kiwanis have come from the 
forward vision of Headquarters.” He 
mentioned, incidentally, that in the 
Headquarters’ staff of eight men labor- 
ing together for Kiwanis there was an 
average service period of eleven years 
and three months, with only one man 
with less than ten years of service and 
that man with more than six. 


Leadership Training— 
Kiwanis International— 

Leadership training was declared 
“the secret of Kiwanis success” by In- 
ternational Trustee Bennett O. Knud- 
son, Albert Lea, Minnesota. Leader- 
ship he defined as an activity of 
influencing people to codperate toward 
some goal which they come to find de- 
sirable and interesting. He suggested 








to the governors-elect that “those Ki- 
wanians back in your district are ex- 
pecting you to give the highest quality 
of leadership that is yours to give. 
Redeem your pledge to them.” He also 
stressed most emphatically the invalu- 
able service that can and must be ren- 
dered by lieutenant governors. 
“Organization and ideals have made 
of Kiwanis what it is today,” was the 
declaration of Joshua L. Johns, seven- 
teenth president, speaking on the sub- 
ject of “Kiwanis International.” After 
pointing out that valuable lessons had 
been learned the past five years be- 
cause of sacrifice and suffering, Past 
President Johns said, “Kiwanis has 
created in the hearts of thousands of 
Kiwanians a new conception of life by 
recognizing our social responsibility. It 
has taught men the common values of 
life. Men have grown to know the needs 
of others, and have given their assis- 
tance. We have learned that legislation 
cannot cure all the economic ills that 
beset the world, or remedy all our so- 
cial problems. These can only be cured 
by a full appreciation by all of their 
individual responsibility as citizens of 
a common society. Kiwanis, in its phil- 
osophy of life, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, recognizes that the spiritual 
forces of the universe work through 
the personalities of men. It believes in 
the responsibility of the individual. 
What we may do as an organization is 
limited only by the vision and courage 
of our membership.” Concluding he 
said, “The world is on the march. It 
is our duty to help to direct its course.” 


Kiwanis Education—Inter-Club 
Relations—Membership 

The Friday morning program was 
divided into two sections, the first a 
symposium on “Kiwanis Man Power” 
and the second, a symposium on “Pub- 
lic Affairs.” Ralph C. Barker, Durham, 
North Carolina, vice-chairman of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
urged that every club president should 
pick his chairman of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education with more than 
usual care this year for the job is big- 
ger than ever. An informed member, 
he assured the members of the Coun- 
cil, is an active and generally a perma- 
nent member. 

“Fellowship in Kiwanis is fostered 
and broadened by our inter-club visits,” 
declared C. Douglas Taylor of Mon- 
treal, chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. “It is my opin- 
ion,” he said, “that we can gather 
greater dividends from inter-club ac- 
tivity than any other activity in Ki- 
wanis. The only way to have a friend 
is to be one. Friendship develops from 
inter-club relations.” 

Introduced as a governor under 
whose leadership many new members 
and many new clubs had been added, 
Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, [linois, 
chairman of the Committee on Classifi- 
cation and Membership, and speaking 
on the subject, “Capturing New Mem- 
bers,” told how to add new members 
and how to build new clubs. As to the 
future he said, “I am convinced that 
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a new day is dawning in Kiwanis for 
the clouds of fear and doubt are rapid- 
ly being pushed back, and we are go- 
ing to capture new members by the 
tens in every club, by the hundreds in 
every district, and by the thousands in 
Kiwanis International during the com- 
ing year.” 

A stable membership was declared 
by George F. Hixson, Rochester, New 
York, first president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, to be the only rock on which 
Kiwanis can safely, permanently, and 
efficiently be built. He spoke on the 
subject of “Holding Old Members.” 
“By stabilizing,” he said, “I mean not 
only acquiring new members and 
weaving them into the Kiwanis fabric, 
but primarily holding firmly to those 
cld members we already have.” He 
advocated a “job for every Kiwanian” 
as the means for stabilizing member- 
ship. “The demand for man _ power 
and Kiwanis service,” he said, “is un- 
limited.” 

Every community entitled to a Ki- 
wanis club should have one, according 
to C. Harold Hippler, International 
trustee, Eustis, Florida, who spoke on 
“New Clubs.” He urged a new investi- 
gation of “that neighbor town of yours 
which is suffering from a provincial- 
ism, a smug aloofness, a self-satisfac- 
tion, and a narrow, selfish complex that 
is stifling good will, neighborliness and 
mutual codperation on common prob- 
lems for your mutual welfare. They 
need your club to bring to them the 
light and the joy and the community 
betterment that has been brought to 
your town because of the advent of 
Kiwanis.” 


Past Officers 


Governors were urged to put into 
service effectively past district officers 
and there was offered to them the serv- 
ices of the fifty-two members of the 
Committee on Past International Offi- 
cers. The request and the offer came 
from Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, 
Virginia, chairman of the Past Inter- 
national Officers Committee. He said, 
“In our organization today there are 
literally hundreds of past officers who 
have proven their worth—club officers, 
district officers and International offi- 
cers. They stand ready and eager to 
help. Our failure at times to use these 
past officers is unbusinesslike and un- 
Kiwanis-like. We spend years in devel- 
oping leaders, and then, when they go 
out of office, they are somtimes forgot- 
ten. It is wasteful and extravagant.” 


Club Programs 


The absolute necessity of properly 
arranged club programs was pointed 
out by Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, 
Chicago, governor-elect of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District and chairman of 
the Special Committee on Club Pro- 
grams for 1935. He told of the value 
of the pamphlet entitled, “Suggestions 
for Club Committees on Program,” and 
urged emphatically that all realize the 
important responsibility of efficient and 
intelligent work of the club Commit- 
tees on Programs. 
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Past International President Ray- 
mond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, 
speaking on “Consultants” first defined 
a consultant as “a member of the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees desig- 
nated by the International President 
to make himself continuously available 
to a district governor or to an Interna- 
tional committee chairman for consul- 
tation, advice or suggestion upon any 
Kiwanis problem that may be pre- 
sented.” He gave the governors and 
the committee chairmen the assurance 
that they would always find that their 
consultant had had the same problems 
and the same difficulties as they might 
experience and would be able to offer 
really sympathetic and worth-while 
advice. 


Kiwanis Man Power 

Concluding the symposium on “Ki- 
wanis Man Power” Past International 
President Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, 
Georgia, said, “If I should go into a 
community and want to organize a 
bank or project some laudable under- 
taking requiring the very best of the 
representative men of the community, 
I would not want a better set of men 
than those belonging to a Kiwanis club, 
for by their membership they represent 
the cross-section of the choice of their 
citizens.” “Kiwanis,” he said, “is not 
only building or sustaining man power 
but also serving as a generating system 
in each community. It is able to harness 
those talents and abundant sources of 
energy which radiate and may be lost 
forever by individual ambition or ef- 
fort.” ““‘We have but scratched the sur- 
face in our efforts to harness the man 
power of Kiwanis, for with such man 
power as our membership reflects, with 
our members as leaders, we shall con- 
tinue not only to develop our natural 
resources, but assist in building a bet- 
ter world, with better people physical- 
ly, mentally, morally and spiritually.” 


Public Affairs—Agriculture 

The symposium on “Public Affairs” 
started with a presentation of the sub- 
ject “Business Standards” by Frank G. 
Sayers, Rochester, New York, chair- 
man of that committee. “We con- 
ceive our task as members of 
this committee,” he said, “to be the 
assisting of fellow Kiwanians in mak- 
ing the Golden Rule outlaw the rule of 
gold.” “Our business standards need 
never be sent to the annual university 
of Kiwanis International for revision 
and, certainly never sent there for re- 
peal. Our business standards are the 
Kiwanis wishbone; our task is to make 
it the Kiwanis backbone, to transfer it 
from the realm of ideal to the realm of 
realistic, practical example. We should 
never permit ourselves to ignore the 
fact that method is greater than gold. 
We believe that better business stand- 
ards are realizable ideals.” 

Speaking on “Agriculture” Joseph A. 
Frohock, Bradenton, Florida, chairman 
of that committee, declared that what- 
ever political creed one might have and 
whatever might happen in the way of 
political continuances or changes that 


the farmer had gained some recogni- 
tion in the national picture and “he is 
not going to give it up.” He urged 
realization and appreciation of this 
fact. Assistance in the young farmer 
movement was particularly urged. 

Unemployment of youth was declared 
by Fred Field, Vancouver, chairman 
of the Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada, as the great problem of the 
Dominion. He urged that the “old day 
of the survival of the fittest is gone, 
and we must realize we cannot always 
treat problems affecting humanity in 
the light of sound economics.” He stated 
it was the duty of the committee this 
year to see that these problems were 
given major consideration and he urged 
that it might “well be necessary for us 
to call upon our governments to take a 
large hand in solving the temporary 
problem.” 

Discussing “Public Affairs for the 
United States” Luther Snodgrass, In- 
dianapolis, chairman of that committee, 
said, “We are not in politics. We don’t 
want to be in politics, and I hope we 
never will be in politics, but that does 
not limit us in any way from a non- 
partisan discussion of these most im- 
portant problems. We urge increased 
activities by sponsoring open forums 
for non-partisan discussion on public 
affairs.” Among other suggestions he 
included the study of the problems and 
support of methods to improve media- 
tion in industrial disputes; to sponsor 
traffic safety programs; to promote in- 
ternational peace and good will; to 
cultivate a non-partisan understanding 
of the Constitution of the United 
States; to emphasize the duty, respon- 
sibility, and the complete exercise of 
the franchise; to conserve natural re- 
sources. 


Legislation—Efficiency in 
Government—Support of Churches 

Speaking as past International presi- 
dent and as chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee for the United States, 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, suggested 
that “you may talk all you want; you 
may say that as Kiwanians we have 
no interest in politics, but I say to you 
that we have a greater interest in poli- 
tics than any other thing that we have 
to do in our life.” He recommended 
that if legislative halls were kept 
clean and their product clean that we 
should go about seeing ourselves as to 
what the legislature is doing. “Every 
Kiwanis club,” he said, “ought to dis- 
cuss thoroughly in its club any piece 
of legislation before the state legisla- 
ture as well as legislation that is before 
Congress.” 

A letter from Walter S. Woods, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee for Canada, advised 
that they had been active in Canada 
in working on legislation pertaining to 
old-age pensions, legislation pertaining 
to unemployment insurance, abuses of 
capital, and farm relief. He stated that 
before the year is out some of the legis- 
lation referred to will become clarified 
so that a more specific report can be 
made. 
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“Know your government; know your 
governmental units,” was the advice of 
Merlin H. Hunter, Urbana, Illinois, 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Economy and Efficiency in Local Gov- 
ernment, “Know your officials,” he said. 
“Why do you vote for somebody? What 
are his qualifications? What is your 
state doing, what is your locality and 
community doing for its education, 
roads, etc? What about the tax system? 
Who is paying the taxes? Know your 
government and its expenditures. Know 
about the functions of government in 
your locality. What about indebted- 
ness? What about installment buying? 
Is it for the government as well as for 
individuals? In the question of public 
indebtedness what provision are you 
making for paying bonds? Your Ki- 
wanis club as an organization and you 
as a member should know these things 
and pass the information on.” 

In his talk on “Directive Education 
for the New Leisure” Frank A. Jensen, 
La Salle, Illinois, chairman of the spe- 
cial International committee, stated it 
was the responsibility of his committee 
and district and club committees to get 
the idea over to the people in general 
that there is a program and that Ki- 
wanis clubs are vitally interested in 
this vastly important problem of the 
new day. 

Speaking on “Kiwanis Support of 
Churches,” Charles S. Donley, Pitts- 
burgh, International trustee, declared 
this new objective can be taken and 
used as the beginning of a world-wide 
opportunity to declare this service or- 
ganization as supporting the spiritual 
aims of our churches and “not only let 
the world know of our declaration but 
immediately proceed through our com- 
mittee machinery to render such sup- 
port through the efforts of our thou- 
sands of members.” 


Challenge of Public Affairs 

As the concluding speaker in this 
symposium, International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, speaking on the 
subject of “The Challenge of Public 
Affairs” said, ‘“‘The challenge is here. 
The great need is for men who will 
accept tie challenge. We want men who 
stand not for ‘share the wealth,’ but 
rather, for ‘share the brains,’ ‘share 
the service,’ ‘share the sacrifice,’ yes, 
even ‘share the cross.’ Indeed, the day 
is at hand when Kiwanis should be re- 
sponsive not only to the challenge of 
the needy and seek to care for the 
under-privileged child, the widow, and 
the aged, but also to the challenge of 
public affairs and seek to play its full 
part in meeting the challenge of the 
pressing problems, social, economic, 
governmental, that result from pres- 
ent-day conditions.” Declaring that 
Kiwanis must de all it can through the 
meetings of its clubs and The Kiwanis 
Magazine to educate its members in 
regard to the problems of public af- 
fairs, he concluded with “Kiwanis 
leaders—the challenge of public affairs 
brings you an appointment with re- 
sponsibility and opportunity.” 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Kiwanis Field Service 


A discussion of the service ren- 
dered on behalf of “attention,” 
"contact" and "non - meeting’ 
clubs; extension; codperation with 
district officials; membership ac- 
tivity; and codrdination with all 
other departments.* 


T IS TRITE to say that no corpora- 
tion can prosper which does not 


have personal contact with its 
clientele. This necessity, indeed, is not 
fairly illustrated in the statement 


” 


that “drummers,” as they were called 
in my youth, were employed to stim- 
ulate demand by the advantage of 
direct contact with the distributor. The 
psychology of personal contact had 
not then been so highly developed. 
Advertising was in its infancy, rapid 
transportation was yet to come, turn- 
over was much slower, the only known 
way to affect consumption was to get 
as directly as possible to the consumer. 

With these’ resistances lowered, 
trade by correspondence now flourish- 
es. Nevertheless, the salesman still 
survives because with greater knowl- 
edge, the personal contact is in itself 
desirable. 

It is therefore not the least of the 
reasons for a field staff that the re- 
mote International office can be made 
vivid to the removed unit, beyond the 
possibilities of the most expert cor- 
respondence. 

If, this, however, were the prime 
purpose of the existence of field ser- 
vice, such employment would be a 
pleasing gesture in a right direction 
and nothing more. 


Coérdination 

Such a field service to become ef- 
fective throughout all the departments 
of its operation—for all departments 
are interlocking, the relations of one 
with the other not only are coérdina- 
tive but are inter-dependent—such a 
field service must be completely sub- 
ordinated to executive control, must 
be defined in relation to the whole of 
which it is indeed but a part, yet from 
its nature bearing on all other de- 
partments. Its work must be precisely 
defined within itself lest it intrude and 
overlap; it must be made a coherent, 
workable part of the simple purpose 
of building and maintaining an organ- 
ization, progressively and symmetri- 
cally effective. It must derive its pow- 


*Address before the International Council, Novem- 


ber 7, 1935 at Chicago. 





ers from the origins of the Kiwanis 
mind interpreted in action, by your 
business executives in your Interna- 
tional office. 

I shall perhaps prove most lucid in 
stating a question and in attempting 
an answer. From what source or 
sources, does the field service arise 
and express itself? 


Sources of Information 


Through information minute, pre- 
cise, gathered and of ready reference 
in your office; derived first, from sec- 
retarial reports of the clubs. These 
reports are intended to cover and do 
cover with efficient secretaries all the 
fundamental tests of club soundness. 
These reports, directly or by inference, 
receive analysis from the diagnosti- 
cian, expertly sensitive as much to 
things left unsaid as to positive state- 
ment. Some of these tests are instant 
of detection—not generally found in 
secretarial reports. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, there is a finality for in- 
stance, in the arithmetic of finance 
which needs no great skill to detect. 
A club’s solvency in its relation to the 
district and to International, needs no 
super-statistician nor yet a spirit of 
prophecy in prediction of evils to 
come. Findings of club status are ob- 
viously easiest and quickest in the 
fundamentals of membership main- 
tenance, attendance activities and fi- 
nance. 

Second; correspondence following 
such analysis between the office and 
the president or secretary of the club 
offers a further field for even a closer 
estimation of the club’s condition. 

Third; from lieutenant governor’s 
reports; valuable not only for precise 
information but for invaluable con- 
clusions, reached by the man on the 
spot. 

Fourth: the field service itself, may 
furnish at times items of value to the 
office through information derived cas- 
ually from sources other than the club 
itself, not only from the community at 
large but from other clubs. Needless 
to say, such information can be useful 
or not as it comes from a representa- 
tive of high discretion. Certain acute 
emergencies may arise in a particular 
club within the field service represent- 
ative’s immediate field of action too 
sudden to have reached the knowledge 
of the office. These, if reported, may 
be treated in their incipiency. Quick 
action applies not alone to fires. In- 
stant answers to alarms are the tests 
of a fire department’s efficiency. 








By FRANKLIN H. KEAN 


Field Service Representative 


Fifth; from counsel and correspond- 
ence with governors of districts. The 
efficient governor should have his fin- 
ger, as no other, on the collective pulse 
of his district and with detected ten- 
dencies, hurtful to the progress of his 
organization. Those detected as of 
general trend may be treated speci- 
fically. 

Again from sources other than sec- 
retaries’ or lieutenant governors’ re- 
ports may and do come to the field 
service representative’s alert ear, con- 
ditions arising in particular clubs, 
which add valuable sources of infor- 
mation to the office. 


Procedure 

From such bases as these are clubs 
classified and such as need special at- 
tention are transferred from the Ser- 
vice Department to the Field Service; 
to be happily restored to the Service 
Department at an expectant future. 

Once transferred to Field Service, 
the club remains for necessary dura- 
tion, in all the phenomena of its or- 
ganized life, under that department. 
Such clubs are established clubs in 
the purview of the office, whether 
meeting or having ceased to meet— 
the latter remaining in this classifi- 
cation until the charters are revoked. 

If the club is existent actually or 
theoretically, according to the serious- 
ness of the problems involved, it is re- 
garded as an “attention” club or a 
“eontact” club. If the club is an atten- 
tion case, an exhaustive exhibit of the 
club’s rating, in the fundamentals, is 
forwarded to the designated field ser- 
vice representative in advance of the 
proposed visit. It then becomes his du- 
ty to locate causes and to propose rem- 
edies. His findings are, through his 
daily reports, quickly forwarded to 
International Headquarters. If Head- 
quarters accepts his analysis as sound, 
all pertinent departments become im- 
mediately effective in collaborating 
with the club to produce specific re- 
coveries. 

In cases where faults, while discern- 
able and preferably to be corrected 
are yet relatively minor and the ex- 
istence of the clubs seems not to be 
endangered, a contact is considered 
desirable if it can be made from short 
distances and overhead of transporta- 
tion and time consumption is not great. 

If the club has ceased to exist and 
its charter has not been revoked, a 
field service representative is sent to 
rehabilitate the club at once if pos- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Committee Appointments for 1936 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Executive 


Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky, Chairman 
A. Copeland Callen, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jers 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma ( Oklahoma 
James M. Lynch, Florence, South Carolina 

I Trafford Taylor, K. C., St. Boniface, Manitoba 


Finance 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Agriculture 


Joseph A. Frohock, Bradenton, Florida, Chairman 


Arthur (¢ | Manhattan, Kansas, Vice-Chairman 


1. G. Gemmill, Calgary, Alberta 
P. S. Peterson, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 
Alex \ Tisdale, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Trustee Bennett O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Mint Consultant 


Attendance 


Frank E. Finley, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Verne Guthrie, Huntir 
Richard W. Fitch 
Harlie L. Smith, Canton, Missouri 


E. K. Taylor, Missoula, Montana 





, . 
tamtford, Connecticut 


Trustee Claude A. Dock, Northwest Detroit, Mich., Consultan 


Boys and Girls Work 


Lorus A. Manwaring, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 
Leo J. Lassalle, Baton Rouge, La., Vice-Chairman 
George H. Caddick, Albany, New York 

Myron McCurry, Franklin, Indiana 

Walter J. I Ray, Detroit, Michigan 

Vice-President Gordon S 


1 
Consultant 


: 
Dodington, 


Business Standards 


Frank G. Sayers, Rochester, New York, Chairman 

Fred W. Williamson, Monroe, Louisiana, Vice-Chairman 
H. H. Armstrong, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

David W. Henderson, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lloyd J. Marti, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Vice-President Clinton S. Harley, University, Seattle, Wash., 


Consultant 


Classification and Membership 


Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, Illinois, Chairman 
F. A. Dunn, Newton, Iowa, Vice-Chairman 

W. S. Farmer, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

C. Foster Palmer, Albert Lea, Minnesota 

Ernest G. Skiff, Eustis, Florida 


Trustee Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pa., Consultant 


, %_ , ' 
igton Park, California, Vice-Chairman 


Toronto, Ontario, 


Convention Program 


E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee, Chairman 
Sam F. Clabaugh, Birmingham, Alabama, Vice-Chairman 
Frederick M. Barnes, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Bynum E. Hinton, Washington, D. C. 

Frederick B. McKay, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


President Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky, Consultant 


Inter-Club Relations 


C. Douglas Taylor, Montreal, Quebec, Chairman 
Edwin Grafton, Billings, Montana, Vice-Chairman 
Zack B. Hampton, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Clark S. Marshall, Leetonia, Ohio 

oseph Miller, Ponca City, Oklahoma 

Claude A. Dock, Northwest Detroit, Mich., Consultant 


istee 


Kiwanis Education 


; : . ‘ : 
Richard E. Swift, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Chairman 
C. Barker, Durham, North Carolina, Vice-Chairman 
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S Burke, Tyler, Texas 

W Foster, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Cl Gleason, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

I ee C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Florida, Consultant 


Laws and Regulations 


James P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts, Chairman 
Nathan Turk, Owego, New York, Vice-Chairman 

Will G. Akers, Little Rock, Arkansas 

J. Henry LeRoy, Jr., Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Rice, Bradenton, Florida 





Eaward ( 


Trustee James M. Lynch, Florence, South Carolina, Consultant 


Music 


George W. Campbell, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman 
Gordon V 
Frederick | 
Bonnie Huff, Charleston, South Carolina 
Dorrance D. Roderick, El Paso, Texas 


[rustee Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta, Georgia, Consultant 


Thompson, Toronto, Ontario, Vice-Chairman 
Baker, Seattle, Washington 


Past International Presidents 


(1934-35) William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, N. J. 


(1933-34) Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 
(1923-24) Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 

(1926-27) Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(1920-21) J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama 


(1930-31) Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
(1928-29) O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
(1932-33) Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana 
(1931-32) William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
(1927-28) Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
(1917-18) George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
(1921-22) Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
(1925-26) John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(1922-23) George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 


Public Affairs for Canada 


Fred Field, Vancouver, British Columbia, Chairman 

John N. Flood, Saint John, New Brunswick, Vice-Chairman 
Henry E. Grosch, Chatham, Ontario 

R. V. Real, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

J. Gordon Ross, Quebec, Quebec 

Trustee Frank Trafford Taylor, K.C., St. Boniface, Manitoba, 


Consultant 
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Public Affairs for United States 


Luther Snodgrass, Indianapolis, Indiana, Chairman 

Ben A. Meginniss, Tallahassee, Florida, Vice-Chairman 

Jacob W. Myers, Harrisburg, Illinois 

Harry L. Price, Baltimore, Maryland 

Ed P. Stoltz, Beverly Hills, California 

Immediate Past President William J. Carrington, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Consultant 


Publicity 


Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Chairman 

C. P. Schaub, St. Paul, Minnesota, Vice-Chairman 
Walter Wesley Knorpp, Phoenix, Arizona 

Alvin Long, San Jose, California 

George N. Scheid, Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


Trustee Edwin F. Hill, Washington, D. C., Consultant 


Under-Privileged Child 


John F. Eastwood, Los Angeles, California, Chairman 
Harry C. McCormack, Buffalo, New York, Vice-Chairman 
William E. Barron, Washington, Pennsylvania 

Harold A. Milby, The Dalles, Oregon 

Hugh Russell, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Trustee W. E. Wolcott, Des Moines, Iowa, Consultant 


Vocational Guidance 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Waterloo, Iowa, Chairman 

Russell H. Earle, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Vice-Chairman 

S. L. Wallis Harton, Niagara Falls, Ontario 

George W. Morris, Boonville, Missouri 

Gordon G. Singleton, Macon, Georgia 

Trustee Vic H. Housholder, Phoenix, Arizona, Consultant 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Achievement Contest 


Alfred H. Syverson, Spokane, Washington, Chairman 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland, California, Vice-Chairman 
Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, Texas 

J. Louis Fifer, Joliet, Illinois 

Arthur L. Miller, Laramie, Wyoming 


Treasurer H. G. Hatfield, Okla. City, Oklahoma, Consultant 


Directive Education for the New Leisure 
Frank A. Jensen, LaSalle, Illinois, Chairman 


Glen Kendall, Louisville, Kentucky, Vice-Chairman 

James P. Beasom, Jr., Glendale, California 

J. Hudson Hufford, Bluefield, West Virginia 

Orin W. Kaye, Lansing, Michigan 

Trustee A. Copeland Callen, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 
Consultant 


Economy and Efficiency in Local Government 


Merlin H. Hunter, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Chairman 
Maple T. Harl, Denver, Colorado, Vice-Chairman 

Arthur J. Denney, Fairbury, Nebraska 

Clayton A. Leiter, Hamilton, Ohio 

S. Montgomery McClure, Warren, Pennsylvania 

Trustee George E. Snell, Billings, Montana, Consultant 


Economy and Efficiency in Public Schools 


Mark A. Smith, Thomaston, Georgia, Chairman 

Prof. Ben A. Arneson, Delaware, Ohio, Vice-Chairman 
Max W. Koetter, Everett, Massachusetts 

John J. Sparkman, Huntsville, Alabama 

George B. Wallace, Portland, Oregon 


Trustee A. Copeland Callen, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 


Consultant 


Historian 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Legislative 
Walter S. Woods, Ottawa, Ontario, for Canada 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, for United States 


Past International Officers 


Russell S. Perkinson, Petersburg, Virginia, Chairman 
Jerry H. Lammers, Madison, South Dakota, Vice-Chairman 
Oscar F. Alexander, Cleveland, Ohio 

William C. Alexander, New York, New York 

J. Thomas Arnold, New York, New York 

Thomas E. Babb, Jr., Worcester, Massachusetts 
Walter J. Campbell, Springfield, Massachusetts 
William R. Cockburn, Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario 
Albert Dodge, Buffalo, New York 

David H. Edington, Mobile, Alabama 

Arthur R. Ford, London, Ontario 

Roe Fulkerson, Washington, D. C. 

Andrew G. Gaul, Hamilton, Ontario 

H. Walter Gill, Atlantic City, N. a. 

Michael A. 
T. Harry Gowman, Seattle, Washington 

William C. Green, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Louis M. Hammerschmidt, South Bend, Indiana 
C. D. Harris, Louisville, Kentucky 

Russell C 
Fred Page Higgins, Toronto, Ontario 

H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario 

Howard T. Hill, Manhattan, Kansas 

R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, New York, New York 
Edward Howell, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Dean C. E. 
Donald A. Johnston, Detroit, Michigan 


Gorman, Flint, Michigan 


Heddleston, East Liverpool, Ohio 


Jeakins, London, Ontario 


Charles H. Lee, Hartford, Connecticut 

Ernest F. McGregor, Norwalk, Connecticut 

Isaac P. McNabb, Toronto, Ontario 

Albert H. Miller, Azusa, California 
Toledo, Ohio) 

Charles E. Millikan, Los Angeles, California 

Lewis Mitchell, Buffalo, New York 

Herbert A Moore, DuBois, Pennsylvania 

Louis A. Muessel, Olympia, Washington 

Burton D. Myers, Bloomington, Indiana 

James P. Neal, Olympia, Washington 

Charles E. Rinehart, San Diego, California 

Arch A. Schramm, Marietta, Ohio 

Douglas J. Scott, Chicago, Illinois 

Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas 

Albert Snedeker, Wheeling, West Virginia 

J. Walter C. Taylor, Montreal, Quebec 

Elwood J. Turner, Chester, Pennsylvania 

Edmond C. van Diest, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Benson G. Watson, Columbus, Ohio 

Curry W. Watson, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Andrew Whyte, Edmonton, Alberta 

W. Miles Williams, Nashville, Tennessee 

A. Heber Winder, Riverside, California 

George O. Wolf, St. Louis, Missouri 


(Honorary Member, 


Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 


Fred R. White, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman 

Thomas G. O’Brien, New York, New York, Vice-Chairman 
Milton Henry Fies, Birmingham, Alabama 

J. Reeves Holt, Decatur, Illinois 

William S. Taylor, Lexington, Kentucky 


Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Consultant 
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Patriotism! 


Social progress moves on, says this 
writer. The public schools have 
aided that progress. Kiwanis clubs 
have supported the public school 
system, thus aiding social progress. 


has ordered every school to begin 

every day with the singing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” or the giving 
of the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
From the first school on this contin- 
ent, every school has taught patriot- 
ism. The majority of volunteers in war 
time have always been from the youth 
of our schools. The average age of 
the ten thousand soldiers killed in the 
bloody hour at Shiloh was sixteen. If 
boys were not accepted in the World 
War, it was because one out of every 
three could not pass the physical ex- 
amination; so gymnasium courses were 
established that have worked miracu- 
lous improvement in the health of 
our youth. Schools were S. A. T. C. 
camps during the war. 

The complex emotions called pa 
triotism can probably be best incul- 
cated by subtle methods that have been 
effective for so long. Teachers know 
that when citizens will not defend a 
wealthy nation, they go to defeat and 
misery and ruin. 

What must be done to keep the peo- 
ple patriotic? Every individual must 
have a stake in his country. Every- 
one needs work and recreation, se- 
curity of food, clothing, and shelter, 
with a reasonable amount of personal 
liberty and family life. The proper ac- 
complishment of any of these can 
be assisted by a good public school 
system. Deepest instincts of parent- 
hood will cause people to make any 
sacrifice to give their children a 
chance. With a good school system 
comes social security. People are sat- 
isfied that their children will live bet- 
ter than they can. No country with a 
good school system has ever had a 
revolution. The horrors of the French 
and Russian revolutions are possible 
only with ignorant mobs. (Hitler was 
elected after a tremendous amount of 
new type of political propaganda.) 

The importance of good _ public 
schools was explained by the first pres- 
ident of Spain in an article published 
in Collier’s Magazine. He said that a 
large, poverty-stricken section of Ma- 
drid was almost as pitiful as the St. 
Antoine section of Paris in 1775—no 
schools, soldier’s barracks every few 
blocks, life and property unsafe even 
in daylight. The republic marched 


Toss Chicago Board of Education 


the soldiers out and established public 


schools in the barrack rooms. Soon the 
children were occupied with games and 
happiness, and safety replaced squalor 
and misery. 

A group headed by Judge Dennis 
Sullivan is concerned with the same 
problem in Chicago. Experienced busi- 
ness men will testify that two boys 
in two hours can do more damage to 
a vacant building than the school taxes 
would amount to on that building in 
twenty years. New handwork classes 
are being established in bad districts 
to keep boys from wanting to become 
delinquent. It is no wonder that mod- 
ern children become little savages 
when both parents are employed and 
they play on the cold streets. CCC 
camps have been established for older 
boys. It is cheaper to give idle boys 
this new type of schooling than to 
turn them loose on the country. 

The new rulers of Russia under- 
stand the place of schools in orderly 
social progress. They built schools, 
trained teachers, and paid children 
to go to school. Teachers under the old 
regime were against the new govern- 
ment until their salaries were in- 
creased and they were accorded social 
privileges equal to those of the high- 
est servants of the government. Now 
Russia claims that they have as many 
students as the United States, and noth- 
ing could overturn their government. 

The United States did the same 
thing in Haiti. Under President Wil- 
son the marines landed and found 
hardly a road or a school or a house 
on the island. People lived in little 
shacks hidden in the jungle. Bandits 
fought over the little property that 
existed. Witch doctors abounded, and 
cannibalism was said to exist. Our 
conquering marines showed moving 
pictures to the natives, doctored the 
sick, and built schools and normal col- 
leges. With the children going to 
school, civilization returned and the 
marines were withdrawn. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote that he 
hoped this country would have fre- 
quent revolutions. Liberals agree that 
the inequality of wealth and taxation 
here is scandalous, that the majority 
deserve a larger stake in the continu- 








The author of this article has taught 
in the public schools in Chicago the last 
ten years and before that in Indiana, 
North and South Dakota. He is the son 
of former Lieutenant Governor Milton 
Brown of the Indiana District and 
brother of K. Lynn Brown who was 
county chairman of the Kiwanis 4-H 
Club County Fair last summer in 
Greencastle, Indiana. Editor. 
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ous prosperity of this land than they 
receive. But, would reforms come fast- 
er with as many revolutions as Mexi- 
co had before they established a school 
system? (You may not agree with the 
policies of a government, but a suc- 
cessful revolution is impossible so long 
as parents think that their children 
are being trained for better things 
than they ever knew.) You may want 
some reform now, even if the gutters 
run as full of blood as the creek did 
at Gettysburg, but others don’t want 
their blood poured in the mud if there 
is another method. Radical reforms 
advocated by the elder La Follette 
have since been enacted into law by 
the conservative Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. Even in Wisconsin, reforms in- 
tended to help the poor have not 
ruined the rich. One state had fewer 
business failures during the panic than 
Wisconsin, and its taxes and bonded 
indebtedness are lower than that in 
Illinois. Mr. Liberal, the world moves; 
wait, and the reforms you dream of 
may be gloriously accomplished. 

Extreme conservatives wail about 
the billions of borrowed government 
money loaned to shaky banks, rail- 
roads, and industrial enterprises, and 
more borrowed billions spent on relief 
and unemployment projects. Would 
they have fascism? Let them inquire 
what kinds of taxes and the tax rates 
for people of their wealth and incomes 
under Mussolini or Hitler! Mr. Con- 
servative, the world moves. You can’t 
stop it. With reasonable luck or judg- 
ment, you will be better off from a 
reasonable amount of social progress. 
Let’s not fight, please! 

Don’t get panicky. The public 
schools have in time solved every other 
problem of keeping this nation at a 
comfortably smart pace of social prog- 
ress. In 1867 the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation petitioned legislatures and 
congress and had drawing courses es- 
tablished as a part of the public school 
system, because their workers were 
not producing articles pretty enough 
to compete in foreign trade with those 
from Germany and England. Other 
changes in the curricula of the public 
schools have come at the insistence of 
business men and social leaders. When 
the old apprentice system failed, Ki- 
wanis and Rotary were among the 
forces that established vocational 
guidance work and in many cases vo- 
cational training or shop courses in the 
schools, a work which Kiwanis clubs 
have so masterfully carried on in its 
4-H Club work. With proper support, 
the public school system will keep 
America ahead. 
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Government and Weather 


Professor of Economics, University of Illinois; Chairman, International 
Committee on Economy and Efficiency in Local Government 


weather,” said Mark Twain, “but 

nobody is doing anything about 
it.” Ditto with government. We don’t 
do anything about the weather because 
we can’t; we don’t do anything about 
government because we are too igno- 
rant, lazy, and dilatory. What little 
energy we do use is just in talking— 
we condemn the tax-eaters, graft, in- 
efficiency, etc. But what do we try to 
do about it? 

We are all engaged in business. This 
is some form of activity whereby we 
get income with which to supply our 
needs. Some of the income we put 
back into the business to be produc- 
tive. With every Kiwanian, with every 
citizen, government may be _ looked 
upon as one of the departments of his 
business. In fact, we are turning into 
this department each year from one- 
fourth to one-third of our income. Any 
phase of our business which commands 
such a large part of our resources 
should be considered as of great im- 
portance, and we should be tremend- 
ously concerned with the economy and 
efficiency with which it is operated. 


So Much Talk? 

Each of us, moreover, as a Kiwan- 
ian, as a citizen, as a taxpayer, as a 
voter, has a voice in the determination 
of the policies, for in a democracy the 
responsibility for the conduct of gov- 
ernment is in the individuals. Our gov- 
ernment is what we make it, and, as 
members of the board of directors, are 
we giving proper attention to its effi- 
ciency and economy of operation? Are 
we giving a good account of our stew- 
ardship as members of the board, or 
are we mostly just talking? The an- 
swer which we can give to the follow- 
ing questions will help us to measure 
the degree of success we have attained 
in our efforts. 

Have we, through our codperative 
influence, seen to it that the business 
of government has been so divided into 
sub-departments so that thereby the 
greatest economy and efficiency is the 
result? Has it thus become imperative 
that we have forty-eight states with no 
semblance of uniformity in area or 
population and that these are subdi- 
vided into counties which are just as 
dissimilar as the states? Is it our best 
judgment that we need a myriad of 
other political units such as townships, 
municipalities, school districts, sanitary 
districts, weed control districts, mos- 
quito abatement districts, ete., etc., 


ME weathers" is talking about the 


until the total number is in excess of 
180,000? Are we sure that we get 
better results by having a great dup- 
lication and over-lapping of the func- 
tions performed by these subdivisions? 
Presumably we are satisfied or we, the 
directors, would not countenance the 
continuation of such a set up. 

We, of course, must have managers 
of these departments and sub-depart- 
ments as well as a host of employees. 
In choosing individuals for these im- 
portant posts, do we first demand cer- 
tain political qualifications? Must they 
have risen through the political 
ranks and have first secured their 
political clearance papers? Do we 
look upon these positions as of 
some reward to the occupant or as a 
chance to render some service to our 
business? Are al] the employees chosen 
because of fitness to perform the du- 
ties required—clerks and auditors know 
accounting procedure, assessors know 
property values, etc.? Are all of these 
kept so long as satisfactory service is 
rendered, or do we put them out after 
a few years to give some one else a 
chance? Is the pay commensurate 
with the work expected and is each 
employee held to strict account? 


How Far Should Government Be 
Kept Out of "Business?" 

Some of the directors have been ad- 
vocating a drastic curtailment in the 








By MERLIN H. HUNTER 


activities of the department of govern- 
ment. “Take the government out of 
business” has become a slogan with 
them. As such a director, are they ad- 
vocating that the government should 
no longer provide education, highways, 
recreation, protection, or many other 
functions? Have you given careful 
consideration as to just what functions 
are being performed by government, 
and as to whether there is some other 
channel where we can get them more 
economically and _ efficiently? Should 
we take a function from the gov- 
ernment which it can provide for 
$1,000 and turn it to some other de- 
partment of our business at a cost of 
$1,500? Are we just turning over to 
government those operations whereby 
we get more for our money than if we 
turned this money into some other de- 
partment? 

We expect, of course, that this de- 
partment of our business shall manage 
its funds just as carefully as do the 
other departments. Do we insist that 
budgets be prepared and observed? Do 
we insist that accounts be properly 
kept? Do we require that separate 
funds be properly segregated? Do we 
require that an outside audit be regu- 
larly made and that the financial con- 
dition at all times be open to our scru- 
tiny as members of the board? 

We are always concerned as_ to 
whether our financial structure shows 
too large a percentage of indebtedness. 
Have we placed proper restrictions 
upon the amount our governmental 
managers can borrow? Have we been 
careful only to borrow for proper pur- 
poses? Have we seen to it that proper 
provision has been made for the pay- 
ment of the debts? 


More Talk? 

Government is a part of the business 
of every Kiwanian, whether he wants 
it or not. Moreover, each of us is a di- 
rector, whether of the talking kind or 
of the knowing, thinking, doing kind. 
The way you can answer the above 
questions will put you in your proper 
classification. If we have just been 
doing the talking, why not start to do 
something? If the department of gov- 
ernment, especially of the local units, 
is not what it should be, what better 
could a public spirited Kiwanian do 
than to lead a movement for change? 

Democracy is more than liberty; it 
is responsibility. Our government is 
what we make it. Are we accepting 
responsibility or are we just talking? 
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Practical Vocational Guidance and Training 
at A\berdeen, South Dakota 


N ARTICLE, “Vocational Guid- 
ance in Action,” which appeared 
in the November, 1935, issue of 

The Kiwanis Magazine, by L. O. Brock- 


mann, member of the International 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
stated that there are approximately 


325 Kiwanis clubs in cities with a pop- 
ulation range of between 10,000 and 
20,000. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, with a pop 
ulation of about 17,000 falls within 
this classification. It may be of inter- 
est to members of the Kiwanis Voca- 
tional Guidance Committees in other 
cities of this size to learn of the pro- 


gram of vocational guidance carried 
out in the Central High School of 
Aberdeen. 


It is difficult to draw a decided line 
of demarcation separating educational 
from vocational guidance. The two 
phases of guidance are so closely re- 
lated that it seems a fallacy to endeav- 
or to promote an integrated program 
without going back to the logical place 
in the educational set-up of a school 
system where some decided choice of 
curriculum selection is made available 
to the students. The city school sys 
tem of Aberdeen is based upon a K- 
6-3-3-plan. While subject selection on 
the junior high level exists to some ex- 
tent, it becomes pronounced when stu- 
dents from the last year of junior high 
school enter the senior high school as 
sophomores or tenth graders. 


Educational Guidance 
In Aberdeen the educational guid- 
program 


ance for the ninth graders 


By R. R. DEIMER 


Chairman, Kiwanis Vocational Guidance Committee; 
Principal, Central High School, Aberdeen 


R. R. Deimer 
has as its aim the accomplishment of 
the following objectives: 
1. To acquaint pupils with the 
various curricula, required and elec- 


tive, offered in senior high school. 

2. To counsel pupils in the selec- 
tion and planning of their senior high 
school program, with special attention 
to the relation of this program to fu- 
ture pursuits. 

3. To give pupils and parents a 
comprehensive knowledge and a con- 
sciousness of the importance of a 
planned senior high school course. 

This guidance program covers a pe- 
riod of several months. Teachers and 








principals of the secondary schools give 
a series of talks presenting accurate 


information concerning senior high 
school courses as shown in a student 
plan book. The first section of this 


student plan book is made up of forms 
to be filled in by the student. The 
purpose of the plan is to help students 
locate their natural interests and ca 
pacities. These forms cover the fol- 
lowing items: personal history, person- 
al characteristics, interests and ambi- 
tions, hobbies, mechanical skills, ar- 
tistic interests, scientific interests, lit- 
erary interests, and commercial inter- 
ests. The other sections, in order, are: 
high school registration, several lists 
of college entrance requirements, and 
description of Central High School 
courses. The book also contains 
blocked off pages on which the student 
writes his original plan of registration, 
revised plan, and record of curricular 
and extra-curricular credits completed. 

Vocational Guidance 
Voeationa] guidance is that educa- 
tional service which aims to assist stu- 
dents in choosing an occupation, pre- 
paring for it, entering upon it as well 
as development in it. By its very na- 
ture, it involves considerable self-analy- 
sis or self-exploration on the part of 
the student in order that he may be 
able to study and discover his abilities 
and disabilities, his likes and dislikes. 
During the first semester in senior 
high school, a vocational guidance pro- 
gram is planned and conducted. This 
Below left: Student at work in law firm. 


Right: Student learning practical auto me- 
chanics in an up-to-date garage. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
Central High School 


Title of vocation (baker, lawyer, etc.)............ 
DG FOU WORM GORMS TANTO Tia sicicsnreesccoisecidccesss seis. 
How long have you done this type Of WOrk ?.............ccccccccccsecsceseeeseeees 





Or outside ?..... 





What personal qualifications are necessary for success in this field?. ................ 


What is the salary or income of the AVERAGE worker in this field ;°r day? 


> 
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Is the job considered steady work ?.......... 
What training or schooling is necessary ?..... 


Bi OEE. FOCUIRIOE Sains dazed cn tases axadasecsccasvcctvcicésvons - " 
At what age does the average worker retire from this work ?.............:.cccceccceeeeeeeees 


bd 


Is this vocation Overcrowded ?..........ccccsceseseeseees 





° 


a POL PORE Tvcsacescceccscss 





Savabesou Cost of training...... 


ee es BROW WATE Vecccescceses 


Ee EMORS A. DENSON: BAVRUEDIS WHO TOCLETIOIE Tiss esecessccccscscccsctsecccnsdevsccusenvscsscessdveqcasesccns 


What are the advantages in this field of work?. 
What are the disadvantages 7.............cccscessscsececees 
If starting over would you choose this vocation ’?............ 


What are the lines of promotion ?..................+ 


POPRGR TREEP GIO WOE. isi ccsscciccccstiaseavsiencies 
I | PB rincconcuncacavnssdsnuuess 
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program aims to acquaint students 
with the future prospects of earning 
a livelihood. Impetus is given to the 
start of the program by having all 
teachers in the senior high school sys- 
tem devote part of each class period 
for several days to explaining the re- 
lationship of their subject to various 
professions and vocations. Following 
this procedure each student is given 
two cards which he fills out, after con- 
ferring with adults working in voca- 
tions in which he is interested. 

These cards are then tabulated and 
filed as a source of information in the 
main conference room. One hour each 
day, twice a month during the year 
is then devoted to sectional round- 
table conferences. Different vocational 
groups are then organized. 

In these conference groups, stu- 
dents, under the supervision of com- 
petent advisers, report the informa- 
tion obtained from personal research 
and from study of the material avail- 
able in the school, college, and city 
libraries, as well as from such materi- 
al obtained from state and national 


sources. 

Motion pictures depicting actual 
working conditions in such industrial 
pursuits around which conference 


groups are formed are also used when 
obtainable. 

Students develop a motivated desire 
and become vocation conscious as an 
outgrowth of these socialized confer- 
ences and follow up this part of their 
program by contact with adults in the 
vocation of their immediate interest. 


Academic or Vocational Graduation 

Statistics for the country at large 
indicate that high schools are cram- 
ming 100 students with training requis- 
ite to college entrance requirements that 
only fifteen are ever privileged to use. 
To alleviate this travesty on education 
and to break this lock-step which 
shunts 85 out of every 100 youngsters 
up a blind alley, we offer an education- 
al menu of two distinct diets. One 
graduates a student with a vocation 
diploma; the other, with an academic 
or college entrance diploma. 

The student electing to graduate 
with a vocational diploma avails him- 
self of the codperative part-time 
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course whereby he alternates between 
regular employment in the vocation of 
his choice and instruction in school, 
with approximately equal periods of 
time devoted to each during his junior 
and senior years. 

The following course, starting at 
the senior high school level, is used 
in Aberdeen, the first city in South 
Dakota to adopt such a plan. Students 
electing this plan are allowed four of 
the sixteen units necessary for gradu- 
ation. 

Sophomore Year: 

English—Combination of business 
contacts and etiquette, public speak- 
ing, letter writing, debating, newspa- 
per and periodical appreciation, gram- 
mar, oral and written compositions 
(1 unit). 

Sophomore Science—An advanced 
general science (1 unit). 

Typewriting—(1 unit). 

Vocational Choice—To be selected 
from: woodshop, general shop, mech- 
anical drawing, printing, show card, 
art, shorthand, bookkeeping, and home 
economics (1 unit). 

Junior Year: 

English—American and English Lit- 

erature, Composition (1 unit). 





Vocational Choice—To be selected 
from same list as in sophomore year 
(1 unit). 

Placement Training—Pupil will be 
placed in the vocation of his choice 
spending twenty hours a week in a 
shop or a business house, learning the 
trade or vocation by having the prac- 
tical experience. Pupils may choose to 
be a _ printer, stenographer, baker, 
cook, dressmaker, woodworker, sales 
lady, mechanic, radio worker, plumber, 
cleaner and presser, journalist, electri- 
cian, or the like (2 units). 

Senior Year: 

Vocational Modern Problems—A 
combination of American history, civil 
government, sociology and economics 
(1 unit). 

Vocational Bookkeeping—Bookkeep- 
ing, business arithmetic, penmanship, 
and business spelling (1 unit). 

Placement Training—Same as place- 
ment in junior year (2 units). 

This vocational placement course in 
Aberdeen is planned to serve two 
groups of students who do not ordin- 
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arily receive adequate educational con- 
sideration. In the first group are those 
endowed with sufficient mental ability 
to enter the professions but find it im- 
possible because of the prohibitive 
financial costs necessary for a college 
education. In the second group are 
those of average or less than average 
mentality, who possess concrete 
knowledge and dexterity in manual 
skills. 

It is this latter type of student, who, 
when given the opportunity to partici- 
pate and develop in some practical 
vocation, usually turns out to be as 
commendable a citizen and as great a 
credit to his community as students 
more favorably blessed. 


Codperative Placement Procedure 

Aberdeen recognizes that the insti- 
tution of an ideal program of guid- 
ance and placement presupposes a 
budgetary allowance sufficient to main- 
tain a department of psychological and 
psychiatric service. Few school systems 
the size of Aberdeen, however, find 
this possible, but with the financial aid 
available from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, it is 
feasible and advisable to allot a por- 
tion of the time of a faculty member 
who acts as coordinator for this pro 
gram. To attempt this set-up without 
the conscientious services of a pro- 
gressive codrdinator who is constantly 
in touch with the students and employ- 
ers is to court almost certain failure 
from an educational as well as from 
an efficiency standpoint. 

At the present time Aberdeen has 
approximately fifty students in twen- 
ty-six various vocations. Five differ- 
ent forms are used in our vocational 
placement work. One is signed by the 
parent, granting permission of the stu 
dent to participate in the vocational 
placement program; not hold school 
or supervisor liable for any injury; 
and agree upon credits to be earned. 

The second is a form covering char- 
acter rating sent to the employer, as 
determined by all the students’ teach- 
ers. 

Form C is a weekly report by the 
student to the vocational guidance and 
placement supervisor, covering time at 
work, time spent, kind of work done 
and comment concerning improvement, 
mistakes and progress made. 

Form D is a report used by the em- 
ployer and sent to the codérdinator, 
concerning progress made by the stu- 
dent. 

Form E is one used by the coérdin- 
ator, concerning the student, his ap- 
prenticeship, record of work and at 
tendance. 

We will be glad to supply copies of 
these forms to any clubs, or vocational 
guidance committees that are inter- 
ested. 

This vocational guidance and place- 
ment plan, with variations in accord- 
ance with locality, provides a means 
whereby any active Kiwanis club can 
be a vitalizing influence by assisting 
the school to accomplish its objective. 































































































President Harris. 


Modeltown 


By WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


Past International President 


T THE California Pacific Inter- 
A national Exposition held in San 
Diego, California, May 29 to 
November 11, was the exhibit of the 
Federal Housing Administration known 
as “Modeltown.”’ It consisted of fifty- 
six homes, each designed by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and each 
representing the last word in design, 
construction, and equipment; all built 
to one-eighth scale, and set in a nat- 
ural surrounding of lawn, trees, flow- 
ers, and shrubbery. The purpose of 
this exhibit on the part of the Federal 
Government was to prove to the Amer- 
ican people that within the limitations 
of Title II of the National Housing 
Act, it is both safer and cheaper to 
own than it is to rent. Before each 
model home was a placard stating the 
monthly payment required over a 
twenty-year period on a loan covering 
the entire construction cost, and which 
would result ultimately in complete 
ownership. 

Here was the visual representation 
of what a given sum of money will 
buy in living benefits to a man and 
his family. Here was the powerful 
story of what a monthly payment com- 
parable, if not less than ordinary rent, 
would produce over a twenty-year pe- 
riod when properly applied and under 
the home financing plan or procedure 
which is fundamentally and economi- 
cally sound for both borrower and 
lender of the money. 

The last few years have almost de- 
stroyed the faith of the American peo- 
ple in home ownership, not because 
there was anything wrong with home 
ownership itself, but because there 
was something economically wrong 


International President Harper, and Mrs. Gatton doing “Modeltown,” the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Exhibit at the San Diego Exposition. a 
It is reported that President Gatton expressed a desire for this 
Monterey type, California home, provided it were built with Pennsylvania stability, 
financed under New England conservatism, located on blue-grass soil of Kentucky, 
drenched with Florida sunshine, commanding a view of the Pacific-Northwest mountain 
grandeur and bubbling over with Southern hospitality. 


guide is Past International 





with the system of mortgages or fi- 
nancing under which absolute home 
ownership seemed impossible. It was 
apparent, to the government that no 
system of home ownership or financ- 
ing procedure which brought to the 
threshold of American communities 
over one thousand home foreclosures 
per day, as the old antiquated system 
did in 1932, was in itself sufficient in- 
dictment against the system, and suf- 
ficient reason for government spon- 
sorship of a program designed to elim- 
inate the hazards, financial and other- 
wise, of home ownership. 

The period of shoddy construction 
days of the Jerry-builder, headaches 
of insecure financial arrangements are 
gone forever from the home owner 
who seeks and receives the shelter of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
and its insured, single mortgage sys- 
tem. 

The fact that a family can buy or 
build a home under a long-term, amor- 
tized single mortgage, with a monthly 
payment no greater than normal rent, 
but including principal, interest, taxes, 
insurance and cost, is the greatest 
boon to substantial home ownership in 
our history. The exhibit of ‘“Model- 
town” silently said to each one of the 
million and one-half that viewed it, 
“that when the last payment under 
this system is made the value of the 
home is the net gain over and above 
the sum total of a bunch of rent re- 
ceipts.” 

I doubt if a committee of architects, 
realtors, bankers and building and 
loan men, builders and home owners 
could have assembled, for the purpose 
of aiding each other, more appropri- 










ately than ““Modeltown”’ itself express- 
es—a meeting on common ground for 
mutual benefit. And ‘‘Modeltown” ex- 
presses the same possibility as is avail- 
able to these groups under the opera- 
tion of the National Housing Act. The 
Act was conceived and designed with 
the help and counsel of every person 
interested in a home-owning transac- 
tion, in order to bridge over the quick 
sands of the home mortgage highway, 
putting a home mortgage loan where 
it belongs, in the category of a sound 
security for each lender, and at the 
same time taking the headaches out 
of first and second mortgages for the 
home owner. The Act very definitely 
places upon its administrative offices 
the obligation to encourage the im- 
provement of housing standards and 
conditions. It intends that mortgages 
insured shall be upon dwellings which 
are substantial and durable in con- 
struction, convenient and efficient in 
arrangement, attractive in appearance 
and appropriate to their neighborhood 
setting. 

It demands that these dwellings 
shall be only in neighborhoods which 
possess, to a considerable degree, se- 
curity from those disintegrating influ- 
ences which are more certain to de- 
stroy home property values than de- 
fects in the physical buildings them- 
selves. 

For the architect this exhibit, 
“Modeltown,”’ provided a method of 
study and comparison, since all styles 
and types of homes are reproduced, 
and carefully studied as to detail and 
landscaping. For the realtor, the con- 
tractor, or operative builder, the ex- 
hibit is the first step in awakening the 
public to the necessity for better 
building and modernization. The pro- 
gram of the Federal Housing Admin- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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My Personal Page 


| AM UNGRATEFUL 


By ROE FULKERSON 


farm which eventually became his own. He was a 

good farmer and prospered, but he grew tired of the 
same old scenes and decided to sell and leave for some 
pleasanter place to live. He hired a real estate man who 
in turn arranged for a brass band, a barbecue and a free 
excursion out to the farm, which had been staked off in 
one-acre lots. The band blared, the barbecue was eaten, 
and the crowd gathered around the bandstand where the 
hot air artist of the realtor began his spiel. 

“This is the garden spot of the state!” he orated. ‘Look 
back at those blue mountains against the sky! See those 
rolling hills at their feet covered with magnificent forest 
trees! See that crystal stream tumbling down to that old 
mill with its moss-covered wheel! See those rolling fields 
and lush meadows and realize, my friends, that this is 
doubtless the most healthful spot on earth!” After fifteen 
minutes of this, he finished with “And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are going to sell to the highest bidder—” 

Right there the farmer stepped out on the platform. “I’m 
sorry to disappoint all you folks, but there ain’t goin’ to be 
no sale. I just realized that this is just the kind of a place 
I been lookin’ for all my life!” 

He needed someone to point out his blessings. The object 
of this particular page is to show you a way to draw a trial 
balance of your mercies. I was compelled to go away from 
home at a time when I would rather have been at home than 
anywhere else on earth. On the train I held a one-man 
lodge of sorrow. I decided that I was the unluckiest mortal 


T= MILES out of a large city a man was born on a 


alive. I was never quite so sorry for myself in my whole 
life. I felt that I was about the unhappiest man in the 
world. 


That thought set me wondering just what were the really 
essential things which go to make up happiness. I decided 
that HOME was first. By home I do not mean a house, 
but a real home. A real home can be made for a man only 
by a wife, and a real home can be made for a woman only 
by her husband. We sleep eight hours, have eight 
for leisure, and the other eight, or one-third of our time, 
we spend in the solution of the bread and butter problem, 























so I set down JOB as the second essential. HEALTH is 
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important to happiness also, so I put that down as the third 
factor, Then I decided to put down INCOME for obvious 
reasons. As happiness comes largely from within, I de- 
cided to use as the fifth factor, DISPOSITION. 

I decided to see how I lined up against my five most in- 
timate friends in these five attributes. I felt that they had 
it all over me like a tent. So, in the cross columns of my 
crude graph I put JIM, TOM, JOHN, BILL and HENRY. 
The names are fictitious, but the people are real. 

In common with you, I feel that I am 100%, so I used 
myself at 100% as a measuring stick for these five inti- 
mate friends. As they are more or less fortunate than I, 
they are more or less than 100%. It is obvious that the 
score was like golf, the less the better for me. 

Starting with JIM, I couldn’t give him but 25% on 
HOME because his wife can throw a wet blanket a hundred 
yards and squelch him any time. He was trained as a 
singer and had to take over a business for family reasons 
and works twice as long hours and twice as hard as I do. 
Fifty per cent was a generous allowance for him there. He 
has chronic dyspepsia, so I couldn’t give him more than 
25% on HEALTH. His income is easily twice mine, so he 
got 200% on that. He is the nicest man I know, always 
cheerful, always helpful, and I had to give him twice as 
high on disposition as I got, 200% again. 

TOM is an aviator. His wife is a good woman who is 
going to heaven, but she is not going to be satisfied with 
the place when she gets there. I gave him 25% on HOME, 
and another 25% on JOB, because he has been flying ten 
years and his number will soon be up. He gets 100% on 
HEALTH, and 150% on INCOME, which is about half 
as much again as mine, and he is such a lovable cuss that 
I had to give him 150% on DISPOSITION. 

JOHN and his wife both work, so they have little home 
life. I gave him 50% in the first column. His job has 
been teetering under him ever since the depression, so he 
gets 25% there. He has chronic trench mouth, which pulls 
him down to 25% on HEALTH. His income is one-quarter 
of mine, yet he is as cheerful as a fox terrier pup, so he 
gets 200% in the last column. 

BILL is jealous of his wife without cause, so he gets 
50% on HOME. He sells shoes, which go quickly out of 
style, and the stock runs into big money, so he gets 50% 
on JOB. He has no health and a small income, but he 
wears a million-dollar smile every minute. 

HENRY thinks the sun gets up mornings because his 
wife is ready for it, and goes down nights because she is 
through with it—100% there! He has a nice little busi- 
ness, but it is confining and the hours are long; 75% on 
that. He works too hard, so he is jittery, and with all 
his work, I don’t believe his income is as large as mine, but 
he is a kindly, sympathetic soul who makes allowances for 
everyone, so he gets 200% on DISPOSITION. 

This shows you how I did the scoring. At the foot of 
each column you will see the totals. One hundred per cent 
being par for me, 500% is par for the five men, so I find 
that I am 250% better off than any of my friends in my 
HOME; 275% better off in my JOB; 290% in better 
HEALTH; and my INCOME is up to their average. But 
did you notice how I fell down in DISPOSITION? All 
my friends have twice as good dispositions as I have. The 
only thing which is the matter with me is my own fault! 
So what? 
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Good-Bye Serenity? 


By JON EDWARD WARFEL 


Member, University Kiwanis Club, Cleveland, Ohio; 


and Correspondent, El Paso Times 


Maintaining that “repose” is fast be- 
coming an obsolete word and will soon 


be replaced by the noun “flustration.” 


E are all acquainted with Mr. 

Twitch. He is our business 

associate or our neighbor who, 
like a perpetual buzz-saw, grinds his 
way through life with a minimum of 
accomplishment and a maximum of 
noise. In the office he is constantly 
shuffling papers, pulling out drawers, 
rustling through files, dropping paper 
clips and rubber bands, mopping his 
forehead, blowing his nose, running to 
this colleague for a confirmation, edg- 
ing up to another desk for a denial, 
calling upon this party and that for 
advice. 

Mr. Twitch is constantly in motion. 
He abhors repose—is terrified that 
some day a moment will come when he 
can find nothing to do! When the lunch 
hour strikes, Mr. Twitch rushes into 
the nearest restaurant, grabs a menu, 
fusses and fumes. While his food is be- 
ing prepared, he nervously reads the 
vital news of the daily paper, polishes 
his glasses, jerks at his tie, scratches 
his leg, and combs his hair. When the 
food comes, he masticates with quick 
jerks, looks about the room—either in- 
specting it or looking for a familiar 
face. 

Mr. Twitch smokes constantly and 
chews gum. At home, after the evening 
meal is served, he picks his teeth and 
twiddles with the radio for his favorite 
programs and the ball scores, 

Usually he and Mrs. Twitch rush 
over to the neighbor’s house for an ani- 
mated game of bridge or rummy, or 
they race to a movie. Nights when Mr. 
Twitch remains at home he repaints 
the bathroom, aids Mrs. Twitch in 
cleaning the silverware, or puts putty 
on the basement windows. 

Mr. Twitch is never more delighted 
than when he can do several things at 
once, He reads, smokes, and sings while 
taking a bath; he reads while eating 
all three meals; he works cross-word 
puzzles while riding to the office. 

Mrs. Twitch exceeds her husband in 
bustling activity. Her boast is that she 
would sooner be dead than idle and she 
never sits down without her basket of 
sewing or knitting. Once last summer 
she cut the index finger of her left 


hand while trying to can three bushels 
of peaches in one night. For a time she 
could neither sew nor knit but she was 
rescued from repose by jig-saw puzzles. 

The Twitch children inherit their 
parent’s fondness for dilligence-plus. 
They rush to school, rush home, play 
with wild excitement, and when dark- 
ness comes, they play games until 
eleven o’clock, at which hour Mr. and 
Mrs. Twitch take turns reading to them 
long after they have fallen asleep. 

The Twitch family goes to church 
every Sunday and is the center of such 
bustling, rattling, and nervous energy 
that worshipers in the surrounding 
pews can pay no more attention to the 
sermon than if they had flies on their 
noses. 

Mrs. Twitch blows her nose, Mr. 
Twitch and the children do likewise. 
The younger Twitches draw pictures 
on the church bulletins while Mrs. 
Twitch fans herself energetically with 
hers, and Mr. Twitch plays with the 
pages of a hymnal. 


Leisure Makes Them Uneasy 

The Twitches squirm, cough, bow, 
smile, sneeze, jerk, and sigh until the 
benediction is pronounced, at which 
time they rush to the back of the 
church and loudly greet and shake 
hands beside the minister. 

Mrs. Twitch is a great club enthu- 
siast—always visiting, always on com- 
mittees. Her greatest difficulty is in 
leaving a gathering, whether it be a 
tea, a business meeting, or a benefit 
party. Her loud nasal] thin voice pre- 
cedes her like the rat-tat-tat of a 
machine gun to the very front door 
where she stands for fully fifteen min- 
utes saying nothing until her hostess 
wonders what the penalty is for push- 
ing people off the front porch. 

All the Twitch members labor under 
the theory that it is sinful and wrong 
not to be fussing with, or doing some- 
thing. Nothing makes them so uneasy 
as leisure. 

The desire for action may become 
just as harmful a passion as that 
which most degrades mankind. None 
can be happy unless he knows repose. 
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This does not mean that only in mo- 
ments of repose are we happy, but it 
does mean that happiness cannot exist 
where repose is impossible. A restless 
mind is not a reliable mind. 

An employer called upon to choose 
between a restless, jumpy eye-shifting 
individual and a calm open-faced man 
would assuredly hire the latter, if he 
were a wise employer. 

If we were going to take an aero- 
plane ride, which pilot would we prefer 

. the one who nervously surrounds 
his plane with testing gestures, looks 
apprehensively at the motor, tries the 
flexibility of the wings and glances 
fearfully into the heavens, or the pilot 
who calmly sits at his wheel until time 
to take off? 

The mind that never rests is usually 
full of freaks and inconsistencies. A 
restless mind, easily influenced from 
every source, can no more exert power 
than can a candle blown by a strong 
wind give a steady clear light. 

Humanity distrusts and dislikes a 
restless, ill-at-ease personality. In pub- 
lic speaking, perhaps more than in any 
other field, ease and serenity are es- 
sential. A public speaker who faces his 
audience, coughs, clears his throat, 
plays with his nose glasses and the 
papers and books before him, gives 
choked sentences—does not impress his 
audience, He amuses and provokes ridi- 
cule and disguest and sympathy, but he 
does not impress. The man filled with 
serenity and assurance holds his aud- 
ience in a vice of attention. No inter- 
fering emotions or nervousness detract 
from his lecture, 

If this writer some day has a son, 
that boy is going to be given public 
speaking coaching long before he 
reaches college. We consider public 
speaking one of the most important 
studies on the college curriculum. Pub- 
lic speaking teaches serenity. 

A nervous, fidgety, garrulous man or 
woman can never perform much endur- 
ing good. 

The Twitch family is fast multiply- 
ing. It needs to practice “Nerve Con- 
trol.” In repose and serenity we find 
the power and happiness of our lives. 
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"Lest We Forget “ 


NOTHER “Recessional” is need- 
A ed. Just now the friends of chil- 
dren should read one. Not po- 
etry; one made up of hard, ugly facts. 
They need to be reminded that ev- 
ery weakly optimistic friend is an en- 
emy magnified. There are so many of 
them today who are saying in self- 
delusion: “There is no longer a prob- 
lem of child labor. It is dying of 
itself.” 

Those who are in direct contact with 
the problems of social welfare and 
especially those of unemployment, 
know well the quagmire basis for this 
idea. Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City pointed it out in his usual emphat- 
ic fashion at the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors in Washington, 
D. C., recently. He said: “We are still 
a far distance from the complete con- 
trol of child labor, and in the mean- 
time we mayors are face to face with 
the unemployed.” 

Face to face with the unemployed, 
and yet there is still the fact of child 
labor. Where it is legally possible, and 
in most states it is, for children under 
sixteen to be gainfully employed, 
there is again a slow but dishearten- 
ingly evident turning of young feet 
toward mill and shop and factory, to 
say nothing of sweat shop and street 
trade. 

Of course there has been progress 
in eontrol of child labor through state 
legislation. Practically every state has 
some form of child labor law. 

Let us face the bright lights of the 
set-up first. Today, it is pointed out 
by the opponents of general child la- 
bor legislation, there is at least the 
fourteen-year minimum in practically 
every one of the forty eight states; 
six states have the fifteen-year mini- 
mum; seven states have reached the 
sixteen-year minimum, at least for 
factory work and during school hours. 

All this is truth, the saddest of all 
truths, nominal truth. 

For something is wrong, in addition 
to non-uniform age limits for work 
papers, in the richest nation in the 
world. There is something that sent 
approximately 700,000 children  be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen to 
work in 1930, though millions of adults 
were unemployed. There is something 
that made it possible for that national 
disgrace of ours, the exploitation of 
thousands of children in tenement 
homework, fly-by-night sweatshops, 
commercialized agriculture, street 
trades, to break into open festers in 
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By COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 


General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


Child Labor Day, 1936, will be ob- 
served the week-end of January 25, 26, 
27. Information regarding present child 
labor conditions and the observance of 
Child Labor Day can be secured from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


the bleak worst of the depression, just 
before the setting up of the industrial 
codes of the National Recovery Act. 
Thirteen million adults seeking a way 
to earn, and only children’s hands 
cheap enough! Something was. still 
so wrong that only the child labor pro- 
visions of the industrial codes 
ceeded in a nation-wide abolition of 
many forms of child labor. These pro- 
visions ferreted out 100,000 children 
under sixteen and shut them out of 
the labor market; they found 50,000 
others, over sixteen but under eigh- 
teen, and barred them from dangerous 
occupations, though not from other 
employment. 

Something is still wrong, and now 
that the temporary protection of the 
industrial codes is removed, following 
the Supreme Court decision of May 
27, 1935, there is nothing between 
many thousands of children and the 
demand for cheap labor, for the cheap 
est of all labor. 

What is that ‘something - still 
wrong?” It is nothing other than de- 
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A sweat shop scene. 


fects in this protective network of 
child labor state legislation. Not only 
variations in age and hours and wages 
and working safeguards. Not only vari- 
ations in health examinations for work 
certificates and accident compensation 
regulations. Added to all these are 
perilous exemptions in many of these 
laws that render enforcement inade- 
uate. Through these gaps the children 
who need protection most, the children 
of poverty, who need protection most, 
all too often go slipping into labor ex- 
ploitation. 

Let us not forget that in nine states 
today it is still legally possible under 
certain circumstances for children 
younger than fourteen to go trudging 
into industrial plants, even during the 
hours they should go running gaily to 
school. Let us not forget that in elev- 
en states today there is practically no 
protection for children under sixteen 
from dangerous occupations, and in 
thirty-three none for sixteen and sev- 
enteen-year-olds. 

Now that the temporary legal brakes 
of the codes on the child labor sup- 
ply are out of gear, what is the picture 
for the future? 

In the past a rise in general factory 
employment has, with one exception, 
been matched by an increase in child 
labor. That exception? In 1933 the 
trend was reversed by federal control 
through the codes. Child labor took 
to obeying the law of child conserva- 
tion instead of that of low cost pro- 
duction. 

Can we keep it reversed? It doesn’t 
look that way, not unless something 
dulls the appetite of reviving pros 
perity for cheap labor. 

There are several significant sign- 
posts as to the menace of the next 
few months. There is the record of the 
forty children, ten to eighteen years 
of age, who worked on an onion farm 
in Michigan last summer. Of these, 
sixteen were under fourteen years of 
age and thirteen were between four- 
teen and sixteen. Nearly one-third 
were no older than twelve. Probably 
there weren’t any older workers will- 
ing to work ten hours a day at ten 
cents an hour, in muck and sun. There 
is the recent survey of the United 
States Department of Labor which 
shows, among other unhappy facts, 
that homework in the jewelry business 
is again on the increase in Rhode 
Island, a type of work in which women 
and children, as a family unit, are es- 

(Turn to page 60) 











MEMBERSHIP 


OR some time Kiwanis member- 

ship has been steadily on the in- 
crease. We are building back to the 
peak of membership of the pre-de- 
pression era. It has been demonstrat- 
ed fully that any club which goes 
about the work systematically can 
have a membership as large as it ever 
had. There are no exceptions to the 
rule that the Kiwanis club which puts this job in the hands 
of a proper committee can rebuild to its highest and best 
membership. A surprising feature of this work is that, al- 
most invariably, when a club systematically attacks the 
problem, it builds beyond this peak. 

The one thing which is necessary to success is leader- 
ship. There is one enthusiastic member in each club who 
could accomplish this if assigned to the task. Picking 
this man is the first step. Nothing even vaguely resem- 
bling a “membership drive” is needed, nor should any such 
thing be tolerated. 

The bible of this committee should be the local tele- 
phone book. Its business director will reveal classifica- 
tions forgotten by the committee. Not only is this a 
proper place to find classifications, but a splendid place 
to find the names of men who could fill them satisfac- 
torily. A careful inspection of this book will enable any 
committee to find all it needs in the way of Kiwanis 
classifications and prospective members. 

After these names have been submitted to the member- 
ship committee and approved, it is simple enough to sell 
Kiwanis ideas and ideals to the men themselves. One of 
the best ways of doing this is to invite the proposed 
members to Kiwanis meetings. 

The time has passed when Kiwanis has to be explained 
to men. We have so impressed the organization on the 
towns in which we function that most business and profes- 
sional men understand Kiwanis fully. They consider mem- 
bership in Kiwanis the honor it really is. 

Nothing but the appointment of a proper committee 
with top membership as a goal is needed. No new presi- 
dent can have a finer goal for his year’s administration. 


¢ ¢ @ 


No home circle was ever kept square with 
a triangle. 





ATTENDANCE 


HEREVER the size of the club 

does not make it impractical, 
there should be in plain sight some 
graph or tabulation of individual 
membership attendance. Few care- 
less members realize how often they 
miss the meetings, and this is a re- 
minder of their record every time they 
come to a Kiwanis luncheon. 

Those who attend regularly are pleased with their rec- 
ords thus displayed, and, human-like, want to make that 
record still better. It is silent praise of their regularity, 
and they try hard to deserve that praise. 

There is another advantage in this prominently dis- 
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played record. The membership committee have forced 
on their vision the record of that member who may become 
a Kiwanis casualty and drop out of the club if his in- 
terest is not rekindled and his attendance improved. 

In clubs of less than fifty, one plan is to print the 
names on a banner well displayed, and in the fifty-two 
columns which follow, enter week by week the records of 
the members. There are probably better plans, and the 
ingenuity of the attendance committee of your club may 
suggest one. But, whatever the plan, the fundamental 
idea is that the member shall face his record every time 
he attends, and his fellow club members shall also see it. 
There is not a town on the continent where work along 
these lines cannot be done. It is as fine work as can be 
done. It is none too soon to plan and publicize it. 

The axiom that God helps those who help themselves 
is not a vague theory, but a solid, fundamental fact. 
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The more a man knows about himself, the less 
he talks about himself. 


HOLD ON TO THE ROPE 


ANDS were blaring; the barkers 

in front of the side show were 
ballyhooing the attractions; good- 
natured thousands were crowding into 
the entrance of the biggest show on 
earth. It was a happy crowd, munch- 
ing peanuts and popcorn. Many of 
them led wide-eyed children dancing 
with excitement. 

There was one procession through the milling thou- 
sands which attracted much attention and laughter, and 
for which everyone made way. Leading this procession 
was a smiling, albeit perspiring fat man with a Kiwanis 
button on his lapel. Around his waist was tied the end 
of a sash cord or some similar light rope. This trailed 
out behind him for fifty feet, and strung along it like 
beads were about twenty-five children around the age of 
seven or eight. They were dressed much alike and were 
evidently from some orphanage. Each little codger clutched 
tightly to the rope, some with one hand and some with 





both. It was evident to the most casual observer that - 


they had been told that if they hung on to the rope, they 
would see the whole circus in safety, but if they turned 
loose, they would get lost in the crowd and miss all the 
fun. Faithfully they hung on while the fat man made 
his way leisurely, with plenty of looking time, around 
the big menagerie and into the circus tent. Everyone 
made way for them with happy smiles. The procession 
spoke for itself. Those children probably saw all the 
circus and every side show, and the fat man was doubt- 
less the happiest man present. His plan worked. 

No human undertaking ever succeeded without a defi- 
nite plan. Just so long as that plan is a good plan and 
all the people connected with it adhere to it, there will 
be success as certainly as night follows day. 

The plan of Kiwanis is not unlike that fat man’s rope. 
It is a good plan. It was not thought out by any one 
man. It was not evolved all at one time. This plan is 
the outgrowth of hundreds of the best minds on this con- 
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tinent, and has been polished and perfected over twenty 
years of experience. 

The rope which Kiwanis clubs are asked to hold on to 
is woven of the objects, the objectives and the principles 
of Kiwanis. It is a good stout rope with an Interna- 
tional President leading the procession. He may not be 
a fat man, but he has the Kiwanis button on his lapel, 
and he has kindness and Kiwanis principles in his heart. 

Those who hang on to the rope, who stick by our lead- 
ership and hold fast to Kiwanis principles and objectives 
are sure to succeed. Those clubs which wander off, leav- 
ing the parent rope to make side excursions of their own, 
are liable to become lost and miss much of the joy of 
accomplishment which comes from hanging on to the rope. 

¢ # ¢@ 


“The ten commandments cannot be repealed; 
they can only be violated.” 


LAW AND ORDER 


OOD citizenship is as much a 

part of Kiwanis as the Golden 
Rule or any other principle behind 
the organization. The promotion of 
a more civic-minded people is one of 
our biggest undertakings. To make 
the world more civic-minded, to teach 
people to do their duty at the polls 
and, by open forums, to make the 
people in our towns more alert to what is being done with 
their tax money, is one of our determinations. 

To a large extent this puts every individual Kiwanian 
on the spot. The man who says “Do as I say, not as I 
do,” gets the merry hoot in any community. If we are 
to be teachers, we must practice what we preach. To 
teach good citizenship, we must be good citizens, or all 
our teaching is but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

The Kiwanian who avoids his duty as a citizen by un- 
necessarily escaping jury duty, is not true to his profes- 
sion as a Kiwanian. He should be a bit ashamed to face 
himself in the bathroom mirror when he shaves mornings. 
There is little use complaining about the law’s delays and 
the use of politics and graft in the escape of criminals 
from justice, when the better element in every town is 
doing all in its power to escape serving on the juries of 
the land. 

Ask any judge of any court what he thinks. Ask any 
honest lawyer who asks only fair play for his client. 
Kiwanis clubs could make no better move than to invite 
a plain spoken judge to address the membership on the 
shameful conditions which exist in the selection of juries 
in both the civil and criminal courts. 


¢ ¢@ ¢ 
“Depending on the material sent up by us while 


we are here on earth, our heavenly homes are 
shining palaces or mud hovels.”—Henry Heinz. 








GOOD TASTE 


OTH Canada and the United 

States have done much experi- 
menting with the elimination of liq- 
uor by law. Most of those laws have 
been repealed or modified. 

There are two other laws which 
have never been repealed, and never 
will be. They are unwritten laws and 
are enforced by public opinion. The 
two laws referred to are the laws of good taste and good 
manners. 

In most parts of the country the law now permits the use 
of liquor by every Kiwanian. The laws of good taste, how- 
ever, positively prohibit its use at any Kiwanis function of 
any character. More and more, as Kiwanis moves onward 
and upward, do its leaders realize that public drinking 
at Kiwanis meetings is an injury to the organization. 
These leaders are in no sense prohibition fanatics. Many 
of them are men who enjoy a social glass and are broad 
in all their views, but they do realize that such things 
cannot do otherwise than injure Kiwanis, 
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No man ever had a great privilege which was not 
accompanied by an equally great responsibility. It can- 
not be gainsaid that wearing a Kiwanis button is a privi- 
lege. It stamps the wearer as a leader in his community. 
It is a hall-mark of distinction. It is like the “Sterling” 
mark on silver, or the “14K” on gold, a guarantee of 
his standing at home. It is obvious that when a man 
wears the “K” button, the reputation of every other man 
who also wears it is in his hands, 

Kiwanis has suffered but little from this sort of thing 
at its inter-club meetings and district conventions, but 
to be truthful, it must be admitted that there has been 
enough of it to justify every leader in Kiwanis in watch- 
ing with care lest the good name of Kiwanis be injured. 
There is no thought that Kiwanis should regulate any 
man’s morals, but Kiwanis has a right to expect its mem- 
bers to use good taste in their public conduct. 


¢ @ ¢ 
Civilization is only the taming of men. 


THE EMBLEM ON YOUR CAR 


WO bold bad bandits with hand- 

kerchiefs over their faces, held up 
a gasoline station. The manager with 
more bravery than judgment, tried to 
match a tire tool against two revol- 
vers. One bandit got a crack on the 
head, and the gas man got a bullet 
in his torso. 

In the excitement, the gas man 
failed to get the number of the car. Because of the masks, 
he was unable to identify the men. The one thing he did 
remember was that the car had a big “K’” plastered on the 
back window! Shown a Kiwanis windshield sticker, he 
identified it as a duplicate of the one on the bandit car. 

Imagine the embarrassment of the members of the Ki- 
wanis club when the plain clothes men began to check 
up on cars of a certain type in the club. It developed 
that the car was one a Kiwanian had traded in on a new 
car without first taking off his Kiwanis label! 

Obviously it is the duty of every Kiwanian to remove 
from his car all emblems of Kiwanis before he sells it. 


¢¢#¢ 


“We do not need any more harness. 


need is more horses. 
GARDENS 


HE club which is forward looking 

realizes that to do good work in 
the spring, it must get ready for that 
work in the winter. It is none too 
soon for us to begin to help the un- 
fortunates in our community by teach- 
ing them to help themselves. The 
family which most nearly produces 
what it consumes is the family which 
can most nearly weather any adverse conditions, lick any 
rise in prices and keep off relief in any form. 

One answer to all this is the kitchen garden. In every 
town in which there is a Kiwanis club, there is waste 
land, vacant lots or other ground available for this pur- 
pose. A hoe, a strong back and a willingness to work are 
to be found in the majority of families. All that is needed 
is a plan, backed up by newspaper publicity. 

One Arkansas widow took two dollars and sixty cents 
worth of seeds and, aided only by her children and a 
quarter acre of ground, maintained her entire family dur- 
ing the past summer. She raised ten bushels of beans, 
twenty bushels of cucumbers, fifteen bushels of peas, five 
bushels of carrots, eleven bushels of potatoes and four 
bushels of onions, besides enough vegetables to fill one 
hundred and eighty cans. 

She sold enough fresh vegetables to buy groceries dur- 
ing the summer, and to purchase four pigs which she 
will convert into meat for this winter. The Kiwanis club 
of that town supplied the seed and the cans. 

Such incidents could be multiplied by thousands. This 
is a vital part of the agricultural program of Kiwanis. 





What we 
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Whither Academic Freedom? 


S the American taxpayer about to 

witness a struggle between 

gandist groups for control of his 
schools? Will the increasing political 
activity of teachers and teacher asso- 
ciations proveke determined effort by 
political strategists to name the teach- 
ers? Can the politically-minded be 
indifferent as to the personnel of the 
teaching force while the teachers are 
claiming the right to expound in their 
classes their own theories of social, 
economic, and political reorganization? 

The position of the teacher has been 
unique among public employees. In 
the face of the American addiction to 
the spoils system, and in spite of the 
fact that in many areas the public 
educational systems employ More per- 
sons than are employed in all other 
governmental service, there has been 
conscious effort to keep the 
out of the hands of the politicians, and 
general understanding in most com- 
munities that teaching positions must 
not be at the disposal of the party 
workers. 


propa 


schools 


Can It Continue? 

Can this attitude continue? Or do 
the teachers themselves invite inter- 
ference by every social theorist who 
has a program requiring legislation 
and who is in position to bring pres- 
sure upon the appointing officers? 

Periodically the teachers tell one an- 
other in their conventions that, 
“Teachers should be guaranteed their 
constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly, and the 
right to support actively organized 
movements which they consider to be 
in their own and the public interest”’ 

-to quote from a resolution adopted 
by the convention of the National 
Education Association in 1934. That 
this position presupposes organized 
political activity was indicated by Dr. 
John K. Norton, chairman of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation, at the N. E. A. Convention of 
1935. He urged the teachers to “‘or- 
ganize increasingly and more effec- 
tively” to make their weight felt in 
national politics. A million school 
teachers, he contended, might force 
certain social and political changes, if 
the attitude of candidates toward 
“child labor, development of social se- 
curity programs, the modes of tax 
systems, and similar issues which go 
to the roots of a candidate’s social 
philosophy”’ were sufficiently scruti- 
nized by the organized teachers. 


By KEITH WAHLQUIST 


Superintendent, Weber County School Board; 


The same conviction that political 
activity should be a goal may be in 
ferred from a statement by Mr. T. D. 
Martin, N. E. A. Director of Member- 
ship. In a communication urging 
more general enrollment of the teach- 
ers in the National Association he 
says, “If we could say to those who 
ignore our claims that our demands 
are backed by a million intelligent, ag- 
gressive and determined voters—the 
organized teachers of the nation—we 
could, I am _ sure, wield a much 
stronger influence.”’ 

Were this ambition of the teachers 
to wield influence in government 
merely an outgrowth of their concern 
for adequate school support and better 
salaries, it would be only as important 
as the efforts of other groups to im- 
prove their working conditions and 
raise their pay. Dr. Norton’s exhorta- 
tion and Mr. Martin’s point of view 
derive unusual significance from a con- 
dition not yet entirely obvious to 
school patrons or to politicians. Only 
those who follow the activities of the 
teacher associations understand the 
intensity of the developing conviction 
among teachers that they as a group 
have a peculiar responsibility for the 
direction of social policy. To thou- 
sands of teachers the advent of the 
“brain trust’’ was but a belated accept- 
ance by the national government of 
that expert direction of social legis- 
lation that teachers should be supply- 
ing everywhere to state and local 
administrations. A new and liberal 
journal coming to be read generally 
by leaders of the profession urges 
educators to “utilize education in 
shaping the society of tomorrow.” 


Teachers’ Rights 


It is in this that the 


connection 


teachers are most insistent on their 
“right”’—even more, their obligation 
to raise their voices before their 


classes in advocacy of 
they favor. Objection is made to any 
suggestion that the formulation of 
educational objectives or the selection 
of instructional content is the function 
of the regents or board members who 
act for the state in the control of 
educational systems, 

At the 1935 National Convention in 
Denver this matter of “academic free- 
dom” was a vital topic. Various mem- 
bers of the association deplored ef- 
forts to curb classreom discussion of 
controversial issues. It remained, 
however, for Dr. George W. Frasier of 


the proposals 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Ogden, Utah 


Colorado State Teachers College to 
indict school boards and college trus- 
tees as the chief offenders against 
the freedom of the teacher to pro- 
pound his own social theories. 

Learning from others, the school 
men have actually taken long strides 
in the direction of giving both active 
and organized support to movements 
they have believed to be “in their 
own and the public interest.” They 
now maintain national, state, and lo- 
cal organizations. Many of these have 
executive secretaries, research and 
public relations departments, and or- 
ganization publications. One of the 
live issues at the recent convention 
was the allocation of control of the 
National Association’s $800,000 re- 
serve fund. Perhaps few other organ- 
izations have such opportunity for 
creating and consolidating sentiment 
for a cause in all parts of the coun- 
try and in all types of neighborhoods. 
Into few homes, indeed, will there be 
no penetration of the point of view 
the teacher is holding. 


Threatens Teaching Status 

It is this very possibility of effec- 
tiveness of the teacher organizations 
as instruments of propaganda that 
threatens the present status of Amer- 
ican teaching. Between what is proper 
educational content and what is propa- 
ganda for particular points of view 
about controversial issues it is difficult 
to draw a line. And what society 
should be tomorrow is a matter about 
which there are almost as many 
opinions as about what it should be 
today. What is more to the point, 
every protagonist for a particular so- 
cial-economic order recognizes that at 
least in some particular the change he 
favors can be effected only by govern- 
mental action. His cause will need 
public sentiment favoring new legisla- 
tion or a new interpretation of old 
laws. Control of an aggressive or- 
ganization of men and women as 
strategically placed to _ influence 
opinion as are the teachers and nu- 
merous and respectable enough to 
have weight with law makers, will be 
an asset not to be disregarded. 

Because they have felt an altogether 
admirable urge to secure improved 
school opportunities for children, and 
because of their personal interest in 
revenue as it determines salaries and 
teaching conditions, the teachers have 
already sponsored legislation and 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Teach Youth How to Handle Money 


T would be hard to find a single 

American home that has not suf- 

fered severely because of this de- 
pression. Homes, farms, stocks, bonds 
and life savings have been lost by hun- 
dreds of thousands of families. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Daniel Starch, former 
Harvard professor, the cost to the 
American people of the present de- 
pression amounts to over 250,000,000,000 
of dollars and the end is not yet. Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, Head of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, states that the American 
people have lost of their savings alone 
in the past five years over 160 billion 
dollars—or an average of $5000 for 
every family in the United States, An- 
other frightful result of this wiping 
out of peoples’ savings by depressions 
every 10 or 15 years is the fact that 
six out of every seven Americans, by 
the time they reach the age of 65, have 
to be supported by public or private 
charity. But that is not all. The sit- 
uation is rapidly becoming worse. In 
1870 there were 33%% people under 65 
to take care of every one over 65: by 
1900 this had been reduced to 25. To- 
day, there are only 17% under 65 to 
take care of one over 65 but by 1975, 
according to the American Committee 
on Economic Security, there will be 
only 6% under 65 to look after them- 
selves and their families and one other 
over 65, 

This is not the first depression—his- 
torians tell us we have been having 
them for thousands of years. Living 
in a scientific age as we do and hav- 
ing solved so many difficult human 
problems by science, the question nat- 
urally arises, ““Why do we not apply 
science to this problem and end de- 
pressions forever?” Many different 
causes of depressions have been claimed 
by different economists but when they 
are all boiled down to the fundamental 
“ause, I believe it will be found to be 
financial] ignorance. 

No nation in the history of the world 
has ever taught one generation how to 
handle money scientifically. We are 
still living in the financia] dark ages. 


The Situation as It Is 


In the United States alone, the edu- 
cational equipment of the schools is 
now valued at over ten and one-half 
billions of dollars. More than two 
billions of dollars are now being spent 
on education each year. In excess of 
thirty million children and young peo- 
ple attend these schools. Through this 
enormous investment, illiteracy in the 





United States has been reduced from 
20% in 1870 to 4.3% today. But emi- 
nent authorities say that only 2% of 
the population know how to handle 
money—know how to manage a dollar. 
Therefore, as a nation, we are 98% 
financially illiterate. 

Dr. Charles A. Judd, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago, has said, “We must agree, | 
believe, that the educational system 
does not adequately teach what money 
is, or how it should be dealt with in 
individual lives or in the collective life 
of society. Such training is not pro- 
vided by the present-day schools. It is 
very much needed by society which is 
in distress because of widespread and 
gross ignorance of economic principles 
among a people thoroughly drilled in 
arithmetic and bookkeeping.” 

We have courses in mathematics, in 
bookkeeping, in economics, but few 
specific courses in personal budgeting, 
allowance distribution, 
counts, reserves, and definite planning 
for the future which can only be 
learned and mastered by practice. 


The Brookline Plan 

In only one city has there been dis- 
covered thus far a definite, completely 
developed and codrdinated compulsory 
course in scientific money management 
for every pupil which does combine 
practice with theory. That city is 
Brookline, Massachusetts. There it has 
been taught since 1927. 

It combines practice with theory— 
personal money management, family 
money management; city, state and na- 
tional money management and _ lasts 
for ten years from kindergarten to the 
ninth grade and includes every pupil in 
the city. 

Children are taught wise and sci- 
entific buying; how to save the proper 
proportion of their income; how to 
multiply these savings by compound in- 
terest and then how to keep those sav- 
ings safe from loss. 

Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education, says ‘‘To 
my knowledge, Brookline is the only 
community in the world that has 


checking ac- 


The author is educational director for 
a large financial firm. He is also a 
member of the speakers’ bureau of the 
American Association for Economic 
Education of Boston, Massachusetts, a 
non-profit organization, 


By A. LAUREN BROWN 


Financial Lecturer 


adopted compulsory education in money 
mangement, This course represents a 
carefully graduated system, the result 
of several years of experiment. It is 
more thorough than many other courses 
in the general educational field. 
“Instruction in this kind of money 


management does not mean teaching 
children to be misers. Quite the con- 
trary. It undertakes to teach them 


how money should be spent as well as 
accumulated. Intelligent spending is 
emphasized as much as saving.” 

The teachers of Brookline state the 
effect of this course on the pupils is 
as follows: an effective means of de- 
veloping character, mental health and 
stability; that it is a direct preventive 
of debt and poverty in later years; 
that it helps prevent crime; and it 
helps solve the taxpayer’s problem. 
Every child who knows how to handle 
money becomes an ally of the taxpayer 
in the conservation of all that is paid 
for by taxes. When the youth appre- 
ciates the advantages received through 
tax money he will be less inclined to 
waste public funds at any time. 

This course has proved so satisfac- 
tory to the pupils, teachers, parents 
and taxpayers that the American Asso- 
ciation for Economic Education has 
been formed by some of the leading 
educators of this nation (not for profit) 
but to help schools everywhere to es- 
tablish this or some similar course. 
They publish at cost the simple little 
text books that have been used so suc- 
cessfully in Brookline and today any 
school, teacher or parent may obtain 
them at the cost of printing. 

Its directors and Advisory Council 
are people nationally known for their 
interest in education and humanitarian 
Among the number are Dr. 
George F. Zook, Chairman of the 
American Council of Education, Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, Dr. Thomas 
N. Carver, Professor of Economies of 
Harvard University, and Congress- 
woman Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, who has recently introduced 
a bill in Congress which, if passed will 
make compulsory the teaching of 
money management in every school of 
the United States that receives any 
federal aid. 

This course on money management 
has already been added to the curri- 
cula of a number of schools through- 
out the United States and normal 
schools are now preparing teachers to 
teach it. It ought to be as universally 
taught as the three ‘‘R’s.” 


causes. 























First row: John H. Moss, Past President; J. Mercer 
Barnett, Past President; Raymond M. Crossman, Past 
President; Harry E. Karr, Past President; Henry C. Heinz, 
Past President; Edmund F. Arras, Past President; Fred. 
C. W. Parker, Secretary; Clinton S. Harley, Vice-Presi 
dent; Harper Gatton, President; William J. Carrington 
Immediate Past President; Gordon S. Dodington, Vice- 
President; H. G. Hatfield, Treasurer; Carl E. Endicott 
Past President; Joshua L. Johns, Past President; George 
F. Hixson, Past President. Second row: Lonsdale J. Roper 
Governor, Capital District; R. J. Prittie, Governor, West 
ern Canada District; Frank P. Dawson, Governor, Ontario 
Quebec-Maritime District; Corwine E. Roach, Chairman 
Committee on Classification and Membership; Charles 
S. Donley, Trustee; Edwin F. Hill, Trustee; Frank Trafford 
Taylor, K. C., Trustee; Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer; 
Vic H. Housholder, Trustee; A. Copeland Callen, Trus- 
tee; Faber A. Bollinger, Trustee; C. Harold Hippler, 
Trustee; Bennett O. Knudson, Trustee; George E. Snell 
Trustee: W. E. Wolcott, Trustee; Claude A. Dock, Trustee. 











MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS, TRI 


Third row: Franklin C. Haven, Governor, New York 
District; James W. Norman, Governor, Florida District; 
Charles R. Crooke, Governor, California-Nevada District; 
Charles B. Holman, Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District; Joseph S. Shaw, Governor, Georgia District; 
Frederick M. Barnes, Governor, New Jersey District; 
Frank E. Finley, Governor, Pennsylvania District and 
Chairman, Committee on Attendance; Irl Foard, Gover- 
nor, Rocky Mountain District: Oliver A. Kays, Governor, 
Kentucky-Tennessee District; John P. Harbison, Governor, 
New England District; Irwin H. Jones, Governor, Pacific- 
Northwest District; David R. Bent, Lieutenant Governor, 
Division X, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; Rupert 
F. Cisco, Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; Fred 
R. White, Chairman, Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims; Albert R. Cox, Governor, Ohio 
District; John S$. Nollen, Governor, Nebraska-lowa 
District; Milton E. Batten, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict; Zack B. Hampton, Governor, West Virginia District. 

















This picture of the International Council was taken at 
the meeting held in Chicago, November 7-9, 1935. 









This Council consists of the International Board of 
Trustees, Past International Presidents and District 











Governors-elect. Chairmen of International commit- 
tees were invited to attend to present their 1936 plans. er 
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RICT GOVERNORS, CHAIRMEN OF INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES AND HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Fourth row: Samuel Helburn, Governor, Alabama District; 
James P. Gallagher, Chairman, Committee on ‘Laws and 
Regulations; Frank G. Sayers, Chairman, Committee on 
Business Standards; Lorus A. Manwaring, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work; Merlin H. Hunter, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Economy and Efficiency 
in Local Government; John F. Eastwood, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child; Raymond S. Blunt, 
Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa District; Vernon E. Chase, 
Governor, Michigan District; Mark Farris, Governor, 
Montana District; John Fagerstedt, Governor, Utah-Ildaho 
District; James Morris, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas 
District; Richard Lamson, Governor, Southwest District; 
J. Henry LeRoy, Jr., Governor, Carolinas District; George 
S. Seyfer, Office Management Department, Headquar- 
ters; Charles Reynolds, Magazine Department, Head- 
quarters; Ben Dean, Chairman, Committee on Publicity; 
Merton S. Heiss, Convention Department, Headquarters; 
and George Byers, Governor of the Indiana District. 


In order to have a clear understanding of Kiwanis— 
its problems and its administration—all Kiwanians are 
urged to read the articles in this issue which emanated 
from the Council. Kiwanis fills an important place in 
the scheme of present-day life. . 
articles will help all Kiwanis clubs in their 1936 plans. Se 


IMNAL COUNCIL 


Last row: Robert R. LaFollette, Field Service Represent- 
ative; Walter Field Service Department, 
Headquarters; Franklin H. Kean, Field Service Repre- 
sentative: George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary; 
Frank A. Jensen, Chairman, Special Committee on Direc- 
tive Education for the New Leisure; Russell S. Perkinson, 
Past International Officers; 


Ingram, 


Chairman, Committee on 
E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Chairman, Committee on Conven- 
tion Program; Ralph C. Barker, Vice-Chairman, Committee 
on Kiwanis Education; Luther Snodgrass, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for United States; Mark A. 
Smith, Special Committee on Economy and Efficiency 
in Public Schools; Fred Field, Chairman, Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada; George W. Campbell, Chair- 
man, Committee on Music; C. Douglas Taylor, Chairman, 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations; C. C. Dunsmoor, 
Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance; J. A. Fro- 
hock, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture; A. H. Syver- 
son, Chairman, Special Committee on Achievement Con- 
test; P. R. Monson, Service Department, Headquarters. 


The ideas in these 
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MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 





HE program of the Board of Trus- 

tees’ Meeting and Conference of 
Presidents-elect, held in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on November 29 and 30, 
was so instructively and entertaining- 
ly arranged “‘that wit, wisdom, instruc- 
tion, music and gastronomic pleasures 
were nicely blended,” in the words of 
District Secretary-Treasurer R. Ar- 
mistead Grady. 

The all-day conference of presi- 
dents-elect was attended nearly 100%, 
only four clubs in the entire district 
being unrepresented. A new feature 
was added to the 1936 budget in the 
setting up of a special fund which in- 
cludes a substantial amount to be al- 
lotted to each lieutenant governor for 
the purpose of attending the next In- 
ternational convention, providing each 
club in each respective lieutenant 
governor’s division has been visited at 
least once prior to the dates of the 
convention. 

Joseph E. Messer, president of the 
Kiwanis Educational Foundation, a 
special objective of the district, re- 
ported that 19 physically handicapped 
young people have thus far been as- 
sisted to the extent of making them- 
selves useful, happy, self-supporting 
citizens. Governor Carleton P. Schaub 
gave an inspiring talk which was fol- 
lowed with a splendid address by Gov- 
ernor-elect James W. Morris, who 


especially stressed the importance of 
attendance at club meetings and the 
profits of 


pleasures and inter-club 








gatherings. There was evident at the 
conference a serious and definite de- 
sire to have a large delegation at the 
Washington Convention, and the out- 
look for a banner attendance at the 
district convention to be held at 
Rochester, Minnesota, is the most 
promising visioned in recent years. 
Kiwanian Morris’ address was supple- 
mented with pictures of charts thrown 
upon a screen by International Trus- 
tee Bennett O. Knudson, the official 
representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, on the subject of leadership 
training. 





ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 





HE fifteenth birthday of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Galt, Ontario, was 
fittingly celebrated with an inter-club 
meeting at which 250 Kiwanians and 
guests were present. There were rep- 
resentatives from clubs at Guelph, 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Toronto, Sarnia, 
Chatham, Hamilton, Brantford, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls and West Toronto, 
Ontario. President Alvin L. Bennett 
of the host club presided as toast- 
master and the Rev. M. B. Davidson 
was called upon to offer a toast to the 
visitors, the response to which was 
made by Governor Fred McAlister. 
D. M. Henderson, past president of the 
Galt club, presented the Rev. Norman 
Rawson of Ottawa, who gave the main 
address of the evening, ‘“‘The Luck of 
the Irish.”” During dinner there was 
group singing and individual singing 
was provided by Harry Kelly of 
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Activities 
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Guelph and Edward Johnstone of Galt. 
A hocus pocus act was presented by 
Rex Slocombe of Toronto. 

A feature of the evening was the 
building of a large birthday cake from 
15 different pieces, each section rep- 
resenting one year. The individual 
pieces were carried to the head table 
by past presidents of the club. Each 
piece of cake had one lighted candle 
and one letter written in green on the 
white icing. When completed, the 
letters spelled “Galt Kiwanis Club.” 

In charge of arrangements for this 
very successful meeting were Kiwan- 
ians Bennett, Henderson, R. J. Scott, 
E. V. Brown, A. E. Willard, J. H. 
Prudham, W. W. Wilkinson, J. A. Sif- 
ton, L. H. Douglas, R. M. Myers and 
Herbert Kaiting. 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST | 





MOST successful and interesting 

meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Pacific-Northwest District was 
held upon eall of District Governor R. 
George McCuish at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, on November 22. All of the 
officers of the district were in attend- 
ance as well as the entire board for 
1936. Other interested participants 
were International Trustee Clinton S. 
Harley, official International repre- 
sentative; Past Governors Charles F. 
Riddell, James P. Neal, T. Harry Gow- 
man, O. Hal Holmes, Jr., and Alfred 
H. Syverson, together with the ma- 
jority of the _ district committee 
chairmen for 1936. 





Above are the new leaders in 


clubs of Division VI of the Florida District. 


The photograph was taken at Sanford, Florida, where officers- 


elect of nine of the thirteen clubs in that division gathered for one of the most enthusiastic officers’ training schools ever held in the division. 







































































Following the opening remarks of 
Governor McCuish, Lieutenant Gover- 
nors J. P. Copp, K. W. Reardon, Glenn 
A. Reeves, R. W. Oltman, J. E. Maley, 
J. M. Booth, S. P. Hagler, C. H. Lillie, 
G. G. Holmes and E. E. Gray reported 
as to their divisions. Membership gain 
and increased interest in the work of 
the organization were the highlights 
of these reports, which showed a for- 
ward marching Kiwanis. A _ referen- 
dum of the clubs having demonstrated 
opposition to increased per capita 
dues, it was agreed that every effort 
would be made by the retiring lieuten- 
ant governors to convince their divi- 
sions that the 1936 officers should be 
sent to the Washington, D. C., Inter- 
national Convention through equitable 
contributions by the individual clubs. 
The Northern Pacific Railway was 
chosen as the official route tothe con- 
vention. 

Chairman Percy W. Copp of the 
special committee having in hand the 
matter of placement of an Interna- 
tional Kiwanis boundary plaque, re- 
ported that negotiations with the 
Provincial Government of _ British 
Columbia and the State Government 
of Washington were proceeding satis- 
factorily. Upon completion of the 
official details the boundary marker 
will be set in the vicinity of Blaine, 
Washington. 

Following the Board Meeting, Gov- 
ernor-elect Irwin H. Jones resolved 
the sessions into a training school for 
the 1936 lieutenant governors. At 
the dinner hour, the Kiwanians and 
ladies of Seattle assembled with the 
officials of the district and enjoyed a 
most interesting banquet hour. Gover- 
nor McCuish delivered a most inspir- 
ing address in which he outlined the 
victories of the year, depicted the 
philosophy of Kiwanis in action, and 
portrayed the possibilities of the fu- 
ture of the organization. Following 
the dinner, the training school again 
convened and as the day ended, the 
19386 leaders of district affairs ad- 
journed, enthused by the magnetism 
of Governor McCuish and inspired by 
the forceful admonitions of Governor- 
elect Jones. 

The following schedule of Divisional 
Schools of Instruction for club of- 
ficers was set up for the month of 
December: Division I, Vancouver, 
B. C., on December 12; Division III, 
Puyallup, Washington, on December 


The nineteenth anniversary of the Kiwanis Club 

of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was a gala occasion. 

Several charter members and many other former 

members were guests of the club and the speaker 

of the day was Harlow E. Goldsmith of Viroqua, 
Wisconsin. 


5; Division IV, Chehalis, Washing- 
ton, on December 5; Division V, 
Wenatchee, Washington, on December 
4; Ellensburg on December 9 and Ken- 
newick on December 10; Division VI, 
Spokane, Washington, on December 5; 
Division VII, Pendleton on December 
3; Division VIII, Portland, Oregon 
(Montavilla club), on December 10; 
Division X, Medford, Oregon, on De- 
cember 9. 





WISCONSIN-UPPER — 
MICHIGAN 





T the charter night meeting of 
A the Fennimore, Wisconsin, club 
there were 272 Kiwanians and guests 
present, representing the Kiwanis 
clubs of Fennimore, Lancaster, Bos- 
cobel, Mineral Point, Prairie du 
Chien, Darlington, Platteville, Dodge- 
ville and Richland Center in Division 
IX and from Columbus, Madison and 
other clubs from a considerable dis- 
tance. Several district officers were 
present to make the charter night 
meeting a real success, including Dis- 
trict Governor John S. Addison and 
Mrs. Addison of Racine, Wisconsin, 
District Treasurer Melvin H. Sater and 
Mrs. Sater of Madison, Wisconsin, Dis- 
trict Secretary John I. Allen and Mrs. 
Allen of Racine, Wisconsin, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Elton J. Morrison of 
Columbus, Wisconsin, and Lieutenant 
Governor Herbert E. Schreiner and 
Mrs. Schreiner of Lancaster. 

The program, at which Robert C. 
Graewin of Boscobel served as toast- 
master, included the invocation by the 
Rev. R. F. Schedtler; an address of 
welcome by George F. Frantz of the 
Fennimore club; responses by Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor-elect Paul Schmidt, greetings 
from the presidents of the sponsoring 
clubs, Lancaster and Boscobel, Alfred 
B. Cook and Thos. O’Shaughnessy, 
respectively; the presentation of the 
charter by District Governor John S. 
Addison; its acceptance by President 
E. J. Roethe of the new club; and the 
principal address of the evening by 
Harrison U. Wood, past district gov- 
ernor. Spirited club singing was led 
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by the Rev. G. A. Bird and Otto F. 
Christenson. 

The officers and directors of the 
Fennimore club are: President, E. J. 
Roethe; Vice President, R. E. Smith; 
Secretary, F. E. Drescher; Treasurer, 
A. R. Cotherman; Directors, G. L. 
Webster, Ernest Alt, J. R. Parnell, 
A. H. Truitt, Clayton Lewis, Thomas 
Millin and Car! Postel. 





-ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 





N December 4 and 5 the Illinois- 

Eastern Iowa District held its 
School for Leadership Training at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, under the 
able leadership and instruction of 
Governor-elect Raymond S. Blunt and 
his assistants. 

The first day was devoted to inten- 
sive training of the 12 lieutenant gov- 
ernors of the district. These officers, 
in turn, presided over their respective 
divisional meetings on Thursday after- 
noon. Charles Brand of the Lake 
View, Chicago, club was announced 
and presented as the district secretary 
for 1936. 

The entire forenoon of the second 
day was given over to instructional 
work, after which a model luncheon 
was served with the Chicago club act- 
ing as host to all visiting Kiwanians 
and the 4-H club champions of the 
United States in attendance at the 
International Live Stock Exposition in 
Chicago. At this meeting a splendid 
address, “Two Men Went to Africa,” 
was given by the Rev. Clyde Howard, 
a member of the Chicago club, and 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. Instructions were 
completed at the Thursday afternoon 
session. 

That evening the governor’s ban- 
quet and ball was held, this being 
sponsored by the All-Chicago clubs. 

Ninety-eight of the 105 club presi- 
dents in the district were present at 
the training school. Many secretaries, 
past district officers and committee- 
men were also enrolled. The district 
reported a net gain in membership of 
821 during 1935, with ten new clubs 
built. 

Approximately 200 Kiwanians and 
guests attended the charter night meet- 
ing of the Shelbyville, Illinois, club, 
there being large delegations from 
Mattoon, Effingham, Springfield, 
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Champaign-Urbana, Chicago, Clinton, 
Bloomington and Danville, Illinois, be- 
sides the host club. President E. K. 
Kerston of the Mattoon club acted as 
toastmaster and the presentation of 
the charter was made by Governor 
Corwin E. Roach, President W. L. 
White of the new club received it and 
Arthur J. Steidley made the speech of 
acceptance. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Dwight York and J. A. Mann 
of the Shelbyville club, W. Frank 
White, president of the Shelbyville 
Rotary club, President-elect Sidney L. 
Perry and John V. Brumleve of Mat- 
toon, District Secretary Roy James 
Battis of Chicago, the Rev. M. E. 
Stern of the Shelbyville club and the 
Rev. Horace Batchelor of the Mattoon 
club. Group singing preceding the 
banquet was led by Songmaster Ken- 
neth J. Roney of Shelbyville, assisted 
by Thomas McNutt, Jr., and Carl 
Thatcher of Mattoon. The invocation 
was pronounced by the Rev. F. B. 
Ward. 

The officers and directors 
Shelbyville club are as follows: 


of the 


Presi- 


dent, W. L. White, Vice-President, 
Philip L. Turner; Secretary, Harris 
Davis; Treasurer, Charles A. Stock- 


man; Directors, Armond Mauzey, Ar- 
thur J. Steidley, Harrison York, Lau- 
rence Hobson, William J. Richardson, 
Jr., Bernus Battershell and Donald J. 
Singler. 

On November 12, with 150 Kiwan- 
ians and guests present from Win- 
chester, Jacksonville and Griggsville, 
Illinois, the Winchester club formally 
opened its new hall. With this new 
home, the members feel that they can 
perform a wider community service, 


for the hall will serve as a meeting 
place for the American Legion, the 
Legion Auxiliary and the Boy Scouts. 
The hall includes a club room, kitchen 
and spacious dining-room with a good 
floor for dancing. All of the rooms in 
the suite have been redecorated, new 
tables and chairs have been furnished 
and modern oil heating and air condi- 
tioning systems have been installed. 

International Trustee A. Copeland 
Callen of the Champaign-Urbana club 
delivered the dedicatory speech at this 
enthusiastic inter-club meeting, after 
which dancing was enjoyed. 

The club reports a new and deeper 
interest in club activities, with an in- 
creased membership, since the dedi- 
cation of its new quarters. 





MICHIGAN - 





HE charter night meeting of the 

Clare club was held on December 
4 under the auspices of Mount Pleas- 
ant, the sponsoring club. President 
C. W. MacKenzie of that club deliv- 
ered the invocation and singing was 
led by G. B. Stanford. President Tim 
Cotter of the new club gave a short 
address of welcome and introduced 
Lieutenant Governor A. E. Butterfield 
of Mount Pleasant, who acted as 
toastmaster for the evening. 

President Ralph Hunter of the Mid- 
land club presented a wall plaque with 
the Kiwanis International insignia to 
the club and Secretary J. Elmer Gra- 
ham of Mount Pleasant presented a 
gong and gavel. Harold Smedley, on 


behalf of the Muskegon and Grand 
Rapids clubs, gave Clare a handsome 
American flag. These three gifts were 
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accepted by Vice President Jesse 
Hampton in a gracious manner. Fol- 
lowing an inspiration address, District 
Governor Ben Dean presented the 
charter, which was accepted by Presi- 
dent Cotter. 

At the head of the new club are the 
following officers and directors: Pres- 
ident, Tim Cotter; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Jesse Hampton; Second Vice 
President, K. Hammerberg; Secretary, 
Ace M. Parker; Treasurer, Mark H. 
Bicknell; Directors, Charles Strange, 
Eugene A. Throop, Harry Wehrly, 
E. A. Anderson, Ted G. Bowler, Har- 
old Fleming and Kyle L. McKinnon. 








NEW ENGLAND _ 





HE old and the new in Kiwanis in 

New England met together in a 
most unique inter-club gathering held 
in Millbury, Massachusetts, as an ac- 
tivity of Division III. Attended by 
108 Kiwanians, the meeting included 
both the present and incoming gover- 
nors of the New England District, a 
past governor and many other district 
dignitaries. Not only did the present 
and the future meet when Governor 
James P. Gallagher and Governor- 
elect John P. Harbison appeared on 
the same program, the first since the 
latter’s election at Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, but the formal acceptance 
as a new member in Kiwanis of his 
son, Kendall, by Lieutenant Governor 
Frank M. Morgan, together with a 
class of eight other new members of 
the Millbury club, made the gathering 
impressive and emphasized this aspect 
of the occasion. 

Never was a more earnest or more 





A ecene at the Governor's Banquet at the Georgia District Convention held in Savannah. 


Harper Gatton and Mrs. Gatton, Immediate Past I 


President William J. 
and James M. Lynch. 


Among bor y distinguished ~— orapent Seve, ee ~ 
nternational Mrs. Carrington, Immediate Past Governor on G. - 
leton and Mrs. Singleton, Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer of The Kiseanis Magasine and international Trustees C. Harold Hippler, Faber A. Bollinger 
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touching presentation of the 
Kiwanis theme made than that 
given by Lieutenant Governor 
Morgan as he welcomed his 
son into the fellowship of Ki- 
wanis. “I ask only that they 
say of me, when my time for 
passing comes, that ‘He was a 
good Kiwanian,’” said the 
speaker, and then, in clear-cut, 
concise terms, he proceeded to 
tell his son, and all present, 
what it means to be a good Ki- 
wanian. 

Governor-elect Harbison told 
of his ambition to have every 
club in New England make a 
record for itself, not only in 
club management features of 
Kiwanis, but as to public ac- 
complishments. He urged all 
clubs present, of which there 





This handsome silver trophy was awarded to the Kiwanis Club of 
Jacksonville, Florida, for the most outstanding work done among 
under-privileged children in Florida for the year October 1, 
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improved economic condition. 
He also complimented Kiwanis 
International for its fine pro- 
gram of service and for the 
clubs’ substantial contributions 
to community betterment. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Wiley discussed 
Kiwanis district and division- 
al affairs and Governor Galla- 
gher’s topic was, “An Aggres- 
sive and'Intelligent Citizenship.” 


CAPITAL 


AYING plans for another 

successful Kiwanis year in 
the Capital District, the train- 
ing school for lieutenant gov- 
ernors was held in Washington, 
D. C., on November 21 with 
Governor-elect Lonsdale Roper 
It was a fine prom- 











1934, presiding. 


were sixteen, to recordthe story to October 1, 1935. Reading from left to right, Secretary Harold ise for the new year that 


of the year 1935 with the dis- 
trict and with International and 
then immediately to set out to 
beat that year’s record during the new 
year. 

Governor James P. Gallagher praised 
his associates on the Board of Trus- 
tees for their attention to details of 
administration during the year and 
pointed to the remarkable interest 
found throughout New England in Ki- 
wanis activities and to the extensive 
inter-club activity witnessed in 1935. 

George W. Rice of the Millbury club 
was chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments, William Shea, president*of the 
Millbury club, presided and Lieutenant 
Governor Morgan served as _ toast- 
master. Among the distinguished 
guests present were T. K. McAllister 





One of five Kiwanis welcome signs erected by the 

Kiwanis Club of Charleston, West Virginia, on 

main highways leading into town. On the left is 

President C. Paul Heavener and the other is 

Edward F. Koch, who was in charge of installa- 

tion. This is the sign handled by International 
Headquarters. 


Colee of the Jacksonville club, C. J. Masters, chairman of the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, 


McGehee. 


of Springfield, Massachusetts, former 
lieutenant governor, who holds the 
district record of fifteen years’ per- 
fect Kiwanis attendance; District 
Treasurer Nathaniel D. Brown of 
Providence, Rhode Island; Lieutenant 
Governor-elect Bert Leclaire of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island; George C. 
Clarke of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
former lieutenant governor; Lieuten- 
ant Governor Stephen R. Dow of 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Lieutenant 
Governor W. Joseph Coutanche of 
Everett, Massachusetts, and Past Gov- 
ernor E. Wesley Enman of Roslindale- 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

The Worcester Glee Club furnished 
a program of enjoyable selections from 
their extensive repertoire. Attendance 
prizes in abundance were distributed. 

The following clubs were repre- 
sented at the meeting: Millbury, Wor- 
cester, Whitinsville, Westboro, Fram- 
ingham, Roslindale-West Roxbury, 
North Attleboro, Marlboro, Spring- 
field, Newton, Everett and Brookline, 
Massachusetts, Pawtucket, Woonsocket 
and Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

On November 26 the Kiwanis Club 
of Windham, Maine, celebrated its 
fifth anniversary with the members of 
the Westbrook club in attendance, as 
well as visitors from Portland, Stand- 
ish, Steep Falls and Sanford, Maine, 
and Newton, Massachusetts. The 
guests of honor included Congressman 
Simon Hamlin, District Governor 
James P. Gallagher and Lieutenant 
Governor Kenneth Wiley. The total 
attendance was 75. 

John Shaw read a short history of 
the Windham club and described the 
various community activities in which 
it has engaged during its existence. 
Entertainment was furnished by the 
South Portland Hillbillies and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Wiley also contrib- 
uted to the program. Congressman 
Hamlin spoke of his experiences in 
Washington and of his observations in 
various parts of the country as well as 
in his own district which indicated an 


and President Clifford G. 


every lieutenant governor in 
the district was present. Oth- 
ers who participated were 
Governor C. Walter Cole, International 
Trustee Edwin F. Hill, Harry Kimball, 
past district governor, Russell Perk- 
inson, past International Trustee, 
Irving Diener, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, E. L. Wolfe, president-elect of 
the Harrisonburg, Virginia, club, 
Bynum Hinton, president-elect of the 
Washington club, and District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Asa W. Howard. 

During the day the conference went 
thoroughly into many phases of the 
district activities for 1936, and the 
new district officers were not only 
thoroughly informed concerning their 
duties but they made many valuable 
suggestions looking to a more efficient 
administration of district affairs in 
the new year. 





John C. Rodewi wig, immediate past president of the 

Kiwanis Club of Bellaire, Ohio, and S. G. Crow, 

the new president. Kiwanian Rodewig i is just five 

feet tall, while Kiwanian Crow is six feet, one inch 
tall and weighs about 300 pounds. 
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At left: They're still talking about the fine time 
they had—the 29 boys who went on the motor trip 
through the Blue Grass country of Kentucky, which 
was sponsored by the Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis Club of Louisville, Kentucky. 


Above: A first-aid conte \ conducted by the 
Kiwanis Club of El adi kansas, w ten teams 
of six men each participating, 2s the y scout 
team pict above with the trophy which it won. 

"Knot-Hole Gang,'' some 200 strong 
were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, at a chili feed. 


Above: It was a proud day for the Kiwanis 

Club of San Bernardino, California, when 

they turned over this fine boy scout cabin 

to the scout officials. At left: As a result 

“old shoe drive’ conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 

Enid, Oklahoma, 2000 pairs of shoes were collected, repaired 

and distributed to needy school children. Below: One of the major interests 

of the Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New York, is 4-H club work and one of 
the outstanding events of the 4-H club is its annual achievement day. 
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At right: The immunization of school children 
against diphtheria has become an annual activity 
of the Kiwanis Club of Fostoria, Ohio. A story of 
this fine club's various activities will be found on 
page 43 of this issue. 
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At left: This year's winners of 4-H club cups 
presented by the Kiwanis Club of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Every year the club presents eleven trophies 
to the winners in the various Fayette County 4-H 
club projects. 













At right: A completely equipped dental clinic was the recent 
gift of the Kiwanis Club of Plainfield, New Jersey, to the Board 
of Education. Dr. Theodore S. Laing, above, is director of the 
clinic. Below: In connection with the live stock sales day which 
is held every Friday, the Kiwanis Club of Meade, Kansas, put 








on a barbecue when two beefs were killed and over 1200 people 
were guests of the club. 





















Below: The Kiwanis Club of Holyoke, Massachusetts, had a 
very interesting meeting at the Mt. Tom CCC camp when 
the boys and directors of the camp put on the program. 
At the extreme lett is Kiwanian Cleary, Jr., and at his teft 
is Kiwanian Collins, Jr., secretary in 1935; from the left are 
Kiwanians Pomeroy, immediate past president, and Heay, 
vice-president in 1935. 



















Below: The annual pet show of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ventura, California, was more successful than 
ever this year. There were 1500 entries in the 
parade and the net profit enriched the club's 
milk fund by approximately $550. 

















Huge Peanut Festival 
at Dawson, Georgia 


It was around the middle of last 
August that The Dawson News sug- 
gested that a peanut festival ought to 
be held some time in recognition of the 
fact that Dawson is the world’s larg- 
est peanut market. At its next meet- 
ing, this suggestion was brought to 
the attention of the club by Kiwanian 
Ed Stevens, whose company had just 
completed a modern peanut shelling 
plant. Already having voted to make 
its major objective for the last period 
of 1935 the building of a municipal 


playground, golf course and commu- 
nity house, the club immediately de- 
cided that the festival would be a 


splendid way of raising funds for that 
project. Accordingly, President S. P. 
Kenyon appointed a Festival Commit- 
tee and enlisted the services of all the 
civic organizations in Dawson. The 
festival was advertised throughout 
Southwest Georgia with auto cards, 
show cards, banners, etc., and a week 
before the festival two of the leading 
newspapers in Dawson and Albany 
put out special peanut festival edi- 
tions which served as splendid adver- 
tisements in the adjoining communi- 
ties. 

At the festival, which lasted a week, 
there were exhibitions of the peanut 
in all its different stages, from the 
raw state to the finished product, a 
display which gave valuable informa- 
tion as to the growth, culture, har- 
vesting and marketing of the peanut, 
a display of the various types of foods 
made from peanuts, elaborate commer- 
cial exhibits and a display of meats 
from peanut-fed hogs. 

A midway and elaborate firework 
displays every night were added attrac- 
tions during the week. On Thursday 
the greatest crowd ever to be seen in 
Dawson came to see the float parade 
and on Friday a mammoth pageant 
was held in which the origin and his- 
tory of the peanut were portrayed by 
200 talented young people of Dawson 
and Terrell] County. Particularly in- 
teresting and entertaining was the 





Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


pantomime represented by about 40 
negroes showing their arrival in the 
United States as slaves and bring- 
ing with them the peanut. Saturday 
of Festival Week was set aside for 
the entertainment of the colored peo- 
ple of the county in recognition of 
their splendid and faithful service. 
An estimated crowd of 40,000 was 
in Dawson during the week and about 
2,500 in money and a great quantity 
of material were cleared. A _ great 
deal of credit for the success of the 
affair goes to Kiwanian Dallas Spur- 
lock, president of the festival, to Ki- 
wanian Ed Stevens, H. G. Richey and 
to all of the other members of the 
Festival Committee who gave so un- 
stintingly of their time and effort. 


Radford, Virginia, Works 
for Greater Highway Safety 

A special committee on Highway 
Safety was created by the club recent- 
ly, the purpose of which was to dis- 
seminate information to the public 
and arouse a consciousness of individ- 
ual responsibility and interest in safe 
and sane driving. As a means of pro- 
moting these purposes, the committee 
formulated a plan for an elimination 
contest, offering a trophy cup to the 
persons in Radford and vicinity ad- 
judged the most careful drivers. Dif- 
ferent merchants were allowed to use 
the cup in their show-windows, build- 
ing around it displays emphasizing 
highway safety. A registration book 
accompanied the cup and any person 
wishing to enter the contest was in- 
vited to do so. Whether or not a 
driver was registered, he was eligible 
to win the cup. The local police force 
and a number of filling station oper- 
ators were requested to act as judges 
and to submit a list of persons they 
considered good drivers. From these 


There were 260 present at the 4-H club banquet 
and recognition meeting sponsored recently by the 
Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kansas. Lieutenant 
Governor James D. Donavan, immediate past 
president of the club, is immediately in front of 
the agi. On his right is Dean H. Umberger 
of the Extension Department of Kansas State Col- 
lege, the principal speaker. 
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lists the judges eliminated by vote all 
names except four and at a club meet- 
ing these four remaining contestants 
were entertained and drew lots for the 
cup. 

During the contest three meetings 
were devoted to driving safety. At one 
of these, when all members of the Rad- 
ford police force and police chiefs of 
nearby towns were guests, a represen- 
tative of one of the large insurance 
companies was the speaker and pre- 
sented facts relative to automobile ac- 
cidents. The club also furnished re- 
prints of “—And Sudden Death” by 
J. C. Furnas which were generously 
distributed in civic clubs; the Radford 
newspaper gave valuable publicity to 
the activity, and the public generally 
responded splendidly. It is not quite 
common to hear discussion as to what 
constitutes safe and good driving and 
the Radford club is being highly 
praised for the good accomplished. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of this undertaking goes to H. Pat 
Horton, who conceived the idea and 
engineered the contest. 


Crestline, Ohio, Plays Large 
Part in a Successful Fall Festival 


Crestline Kiwanians played an im- 
portant part in the fall festival and 
homecoming which was celebrated by 
Crestline for three days last fall. An 
active Kiwanian was general chairman 
of the festival and President Cliff E. 
Iman was general chairman of “Rail- 
road Day,” when many of the leading 
officials of both the Big Four and 
Pennsylvania Railroads met with the 
club. Many other individual Kiwani- 
ans took an active part in the cele- 
bration, but the outstanding project 
as a club movement was the hobby 
show in which all of the members dis- 
played their favorite hobby. This 
show was very popular and it will prob- 
ably lead to the sponsoring of a 
new activity in the club—a hobby 
workshop. 

One of the features of the festival 
was the industrial parade in which 
many beautiful floats were entered. 
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The Kiwanis float, which was designed 
and built by two club members, caused 
much comment and resulted in a great 
deal of favorable publicity. 


LaPorte, Indiana, Honors 
Outstanding Citizen 


Each year for the past four years 
the Kiwanis Club of LaPorte, Indi- 
ana, has honored a citizen of LaPorte 
for outstanding service to the com- 
munity. The 19385 citizenship citation 
for “the greatest service to the com- 
munity for the past year” was pre- 
sented recently to Mrs. Joseph Von 
Osinski, who has acted in the capacity 
of visiting nurse of the Charity Circle 
for the past 17 years. An iron medal- 
lion was awarded with the citation, 
which read in part, “The Iron Medal- 
lion is an expression of sincere grat- 
itude on the part of the community 
and the Kiwanis club. It is a recogni- 
tion of the high type of citizenship 
which we uphold.” 

President Harry Henoch called upon 
Isadore Levine, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Citizenship, to make the 
presentation. 


Amateur Contests at 
Watertown, New York 


The Watertown club is staging a 
series of amateur contests “a la Ma- 
jor Bowes” which is receiving a great 
deal of favorable comment. Through 
publicity in the papers and letter writ- 
ing, auditions were arranged previous 
to the contest and 27 amateurs pre- 
sented themselves for the audition. 
Others are making applications from 
time to time. 

The original group was divided in 
order that three might appear at each 
of the weekly meetings for a period 
of several weeks. The winner of each 
week’s meeting is being held for a 
grand finale to select the final winners, 
whose awards will be an appearance on 
the stage in a special benefit show to 
raise money for the club’s under- 
privileged child fund. 

The entire program is in charge of 
the entertainment committee and it is 
proving to be very interesting from 
the standpoint of fun and entertain- 
ment for every member of the club. 
It has also done considerable in rais- 
ing the attendance of the members. 


4-H Achievement Day 
at Helena, Montana 


The annual 4-H Club achievement 
day banquet sponsored by the Helena 
club is one of the big events of the 
year in which all members of the club 
take a lively interest. The banquet this 
year was attended by more than 300 
Kiwanians, 4-H Club leaders, parents 
and friends. Each 4-H Club entered 
a display booth of its club’s projects 
and objectives. Individual members 
brought the fruits of their year’s work 
and club secretaries submitted their 
annual reports. A long list of prizes 
were awarded to individual members 





Seven members past threescore and ten and their wives were honored at a pi 
Kiwanis Club of New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 


Knight. Says an editorial in the New Kensington ‘“‘Dispatch”’: 


given by the 
Honorary member Dr. A. S. alker, age 79, 
delivered the principal address. Certificates were presented to all by Lieutenant Governor G. Webber 


gratulated—this community is a monument to the life-work of such men. Kiwanis has done well 
to honor them.” 


as well as to clubs, for various out- 
standing accomplishments. Helena Ki- 
wanians are sold on the annual 
achievement day and believe that it 
is a most worth-while community en- 
terprise that is fostering better citi- 
zenship. 

As a part of the program, each club 
put on a demonstration or stunt in 
the afternoon and the two best stunts 
were selected to entertain the Kiwan- 
ians and parents at the evening ban- 
quet. The banquet program was some- 
what varied, which, to get away from 
too much formality, gave the “old 
folks’? an opportunity to perform in 12 
to 16 year old style for the enjoyment 
of the 4-H members. Features of the 
evening included a parade of the win- 
ners, musical numbers, a shadow pan- 
tomime, a sleight-of-hand performance, 
a tap and toe dance, and the awarding 
of prizes to the winners of the Ki- 
wanis Fireside Sewing Contest. Ten 
Kiwanians had previously been given 
a yard of cheese cloth, a sack needle 
and a strip of binder twine. Out of 
this equipment they were asked to 
fashion a baby dress for the Kiwanis 
exhibit. Four members gave up the 
job, but the rest finally produced some 
creditable exhibits. Winners of this 
contest were Mark Farris, first prize, 
Percy Gaw, second, and Arthur Coo- 
per, third. 

At the end of the evening there was 
a hog calling contest between a team 
of Kiwanians and one of farmers. The 
audience did the judging and awarded 
first place to the farmers, each of 
whom received a can of pork and 
beans. 


Clayton, New Jersey, Has 
Fine Record of Activities 


The Clayton club had an unusually 
busy and profitable year in 1935, due 
partly to the splendid increase in mem- 
bership, 20 new members being added 
to the roll during the year. Some of 
the club’s activities included the put- 
ting on of a comic opera in conjunc- 
tion with the student body of the high 
school; helping get work for the un- 
employed of Clayton; sponsoring an 


essay contest in the high school; hold- 
ing a rural meeting at Franklinville 
to which farmers were invited; peti- 
tioning the borough council to prohibit 
or restrict by ordinance the passing 
of hand bills around the borough, this 
petition being passed; codperating in 
a safety driving campaign; sponsoring 
a Fourth of July celebration for the 
children of Clayton; taking a high 
school safety patrol to Atlantic City; 
buying rain capes for the patrol; spon- 
soring a swimming pool and public li- 
brary; directing boy scouts; taking 
187 boys to see a League basebail 
game; and holding six inter-club meet- 
ings and two very successful ladies’ 
nights. 


Lockland, Ohio, Adds to Its 
Under-Privileged Child Program 


The Lockland club has once again 
come to the aid of the Lockland po- 
lice and juvenile authorities. At a 
recent board of directors’ meeting, Z. 
M. Walters, superintendent of the Wy- 
oming, Ohio, schools and former lieu- 
tenant governor, announced that there 
was a_ group of under-privileged 
youngsters living in a poor section of 
Wyoming who seemed to delight in 
destroying property, torturing animals 
and getting into trouble in various 
other ways. The group had been be- 
fore the juvenile court and was due 
to appear again in the near future 
if something drastic was not done. 

The club therefore hired a trained 
leader of boys to take charge of the 
group and offered its codperation in 
the work. The result is a boys’ club 
which meets two nights a week in the 
gymnasium of the ‘Lockland school. 
The boys have regular club meetings 
which are followed by indoor games, 
wrestling, boxing, etc. It is hoped 
that eventually the boys will be able 
to work out their own constructive 
program. 

Surely this is an activity that is 
eminently worthwhile—saving these 
lads from the inevitable prisons and 
reformatories toward which they were 
headed and starting them on the road 
to good citizenship. 


“The Kiwanis club is to be con- 
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Tillamook, Oregon, Honors 
Tom Walpole on Eightieth Birthday 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Tilla- 
mook honored Thomas Walpole, senior 
member, on his eightieth birthday. 

Frank B. Bennett, presiding, ob- 
served that Tom was two years old 
when the United States Supreme Court 
announced the famous Dred-Scott De- 
cision; he was six years old when 
Lincoln was elected president; at the 
age of 25 he saw James A. Garfield 
as president; he moved to Tillamook 
in his seventy-fourth year and pur- 
chased the Tillamook Headlight which 
later consolidated with the Tillamook 
Herald, and now edits as the Head- 
light Herald. He joined the Kiwanis 
club at the age of 75 and has always 
been a ranking member in attendance, 
service and activity. 

His son, Wilbur, is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Billings, Montana. 
Greetings were extended by Interna- 
tional Trustee George E. Snell of Bill- 
ings and 100 members of that club. 
Many messages also came from Storm 


Lake, Iowa, his former home. At the 
party also were Tom’s wife and his 
two daughters. 
Chicago Club Featured 
in Paramount News Reel 

Paramount News Pictures have 


been exhibiting a news reel in motion 


picture theatres all over the North 
American continent showing the Ki- 
wanis Class for the Deafened spon- 


sored by the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 
The Kiwanis Magazine for November 
carried the story about this class. In 
the news reel L. M. Jones, president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, gives 
an explanation of the work, and the 
young people, most of them in their 
teens, who are members of the class, 
are shown repeating words and sen- 
tences after instructor Roy John Hey- 
wood, who is also a member of the 
club. Inquiries are coming in from all 
parts of the country as a result of this 
film and the article in the magazine. 
There are unlimited possibilities in this 
work for deafened mutes, on the part 
of Kiwanis clubs. 

Radio Station WGN, The Chicago 
Tribune, presented for this class a pro- 
gram by some of their artists. It was 
an appealing sight because for many 
pupils it was their first sound of music. 

Through the use of a group acousti- 
con, which enables these “mutes” to 
hear, they have been taught to speak. 
The hearing loss among the pupils is 
extremely high but through contin- 
ued exercise of the middle ear, the 


hearing of some of them has been 
greatly improved. “America” is the 
first song they are being taught. 


Dayton, Ohio, Has a 
Major Bowes’ Amateur Night 

Probably the secret ambition of 
many of us is either to perform or 
to wield a gong at an amateur pro- 
gram and cut short some act we do 
not like. The Dayton club recently 
put on a program in which Howard 
S. Smith, past governor of the Ohio 
District, took the role of Major Bowes, 
and the whole audience helped him out 
by banging knives, forks and spoons 
at some of their own members. Gay- 
lord Humberger and Lawrence N. Dis- 
singer surprised their fellow members 
with their talent as cello player and 
cartoonist, respectively. What looked 
to be an authoritative radio and tele- 
vision set-up was arranged. 

Other clubs may be interested in 
this and may get full details from 
the Dayton club. 


East Suburbs, Kansas City, Missouri, 

Heads Dedication of New Highway 
The club got out a special edition 

of The Inter-City News in connection 


with the celebration of the opening 
of Highway 24, between Blue Ridge 


and Northern, which was dedicated at 
a program under the auspices of the 


club. Part of the celebration included 
a parade in which every means of 
transportation used in the different 


periods of the history of what is now 
the new highway was represented. The 
line of march included the new Mis- 
souri Pacific bridge which was opened 
for travel for the first time, and which 
was the last step in the construction 
of the new 40-foot super highway con- 
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necting Kansas City with all the rich 
trading territory to the east and north- 
east, 

Judge Thomas H. Knight, president 
of the East Suburbs club, presided at 
the dedication ceremony. He also 
served as managing editor of the Ki- 
wanis edition of The Inter-City News. 


South Bend, Indiana, 
Has Newspaper Sale 

A welfare appeal in the form of a 
special sale of The South Bend Tribune 
nearly 3,000 copies of which were sold, 
enriched the club’s coffer by some $516. 
Between twelve and two o’clock on a 
recent Saturday afternoon eight teams 
of Kiwanis club members and sixteen 
crippled children occupied the busiest 
corners in South Bend with armloads 
of newspapers which they sold for any- 
where from the regular price of three 
cents each to $10. The funds raised in 
this manner will be used to help pay 
for the services of a nurse attendant 
who will minister to the wants of crip- 
pled youngsters enrolled for study in 
the Sunshine Room at the children’s 
dispensary. The balance of the money 
will be used to buy braces, crutches and 
similar equipment for handicapped 
children of poor families. 

For a number of years the club has 
contributed much of its time and money 
toward maintaining the Sunshine Room 
and in helping to reduce the handicaps 
which crippled boys and girls face. 


Copperhill, Tennessee—A _ tremend- 
ous amount of good always results 
from the annual carnival put on by 
the Copperhill club. Following the 
1934 carnival, books, shoes, and sweat- 
ers were provided needy school chil- 
dren and in the spring the young- 
sters received a general medical exam- 
ination, following which the work of 
correcting their ailments was begun. 
All of the money raised in the 1935 
carnival will be used in under-privi- 
liged child work, about $200 of the 
amount being allocated to the boy and 
girl scout troops which the club spon- 
sors. 


The costume golf tournament sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Richmond, Virginia, for 
the second time was a very enjoyable affair. 
The idea is said to have originated in Scotland 
and the Richmond club believes that it is the 
originator of the costume tournament in this 
country where it has proved to be popular 
with golfers and non-golfers alike. The photo- 
graph at the top shows Immediate Past Presi- 
ident August H. Nolde leading off with oper- 
atic music. Below, at the left, the winner of 
the first prize, ‘“‘Doc and Nurse” of quintup- 
let fame. At the right, the ladies had a good 
time at the tournament also. 
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Fostoria, Ohio, Has 
Variety of Activities 

Immunization of school children 
against diphtheria has become an an- 
nual activity of the Fostoria club. In 
the 1935 immunization § program, 
which was under the direction of Ki- 
wanian H. A. DeVore, health commis- 
sioner, 121 youngsters were given the 
Schick test and 242 were given the full 
immunization treatment. The privilege 
of immunization is given to all chil- 
dren of the public and parochial schools 
of Fostoria and the nearby centralized 
rural school of Jackson Township. 
Practically all pupils above the sec- 
ond grade have already been immun- 
ized and consequently the major por- 
tion of the annual “patients” are the 
beginners of first grade. 

Clothing for needy children and 
proper food for under-nourished boys 
and girls are furnished to a large 
number each year upon the recom- 
mendation of Kiwanian Joe Corl, chair- 
man of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, Kiwanian J. M. Read, su- 
perintendent of schools, W. M. Hawk, 
high school principal, and Kiwanian 
DeVore. 

In addition to these activities, the 
club invites a boy from each of the 
senior classes of the two high schools 
to be a regular attendant at the Ki- 
wanis meetings. The boys are se- 
lected by school officials for leadership, 
scholarship and general character and 
each boy is privileged to attend the 
meetings for a period of three months, 
thus bringing the club into centact 
with four boys from each school dur- 
ing the year. A Kiwanis certificate is 
awarded to each of these boys at the 
end of his term and each is given a 
“Kiwanis credit” in the annual school 
publication, 


Bessemer, Alabama—4A series of ten 
meetings was put on recently at a 
CCC camp, members of the club serv- 
ing as speakers. A musical director 
was also furnished by the club at each 
of the ten meetings. 





A view of the crowd which attended the ninth annual farmer party of the Kiwanis Club of Moline, 
Illinois. Frank J. Hearn, past president, was general chairman of the affair. 


Yonkers, New York, 
Backs Boys’ Club 

Ki-Y interpreted means Kiwanis 
and the Yonkers Y.M.C.A. working 
together. Sixty boys between the ages 
of nine and fourteen from a high ju- 
venile delinquency area meet weekly 
at the Y and their activities are fi- 
nanced by the Yonkers Kiwanis club, 
which provides all necessary gymna- 
sium equipment for the _ individual 
members. 

The aim of the Ki-Y organization is 
to inculcate in the minds of its mem- 
bers the idea of becoming good citi- 
zens. The Kiwanis club recently pro- 
vided the Ki-Y members and some other 
lads—122 in all—with a trip to the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point where the boys had an op- 
portunity to observe some of Ameri- 
ca’s best young manhood in action. 
Members of the Boys’ Work Committee 
in charge of this work are Chairman 
Benjamin Fleischer, Herbert G. Mar- 
tin, Henry E. Schlobohm, Arthur B. 
Richter, Joseph A. Nowicki, Albert D. 
Stancs and Frank Wartur. 


Danville, Kentucky, 
Directs Cub Pack 


Another activity which the club has 
added to its list, of recent achieve- 
ments is its development of leader- 
ship in boys of pre-Scout age. On 
























June 30, 1935, the Pack Committee of 
the club was granted a charter by 
the National Council of the Cub sec- 
tion of Boy Scouts to organize a Cub 


Pack. This pack is now under the 
leadership of Kiwanians Benjamin 
Baer, chairman, Victor Bodner, Cub 
master and W. Dan Riffe, assistant 
Cub master. 

The pack consists of a membership 
of over 20 boys between the ages of 
nine and eleven, in addition to five 
Scouts who serve as den chiefs and 
two Scouts who serve in the capacity 
of den supervisors. The dens are made 
up of a group of these younger boys 
who meet with their den chief weekly 
to pass their various tests, pursue 
their hobbies and take part in organ- 
ized playing of games. Twice each 
month the various dens which are scat- 
tered over the city meet with the Cub 
master and the den supervisors in 
the pack meeting, at which time badges 
of honor are awarded to any cub who 
has passed tests in the den meetings, 
after being recommended for this 
honor by the den chief. The remainder 
of the hour meeting is made up of 
games and discussions which enable 
each boy to take part. 

The Cubs are now working on a cam- 
paign by which they expect to raise a 
sum of $30 to be sent to the infantile 
paralysis fund in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Boys of pre-Scout age make up this Cub Pack 


which is under the leadership of the Kiwanis Club 
of Danville, Kentucky. 
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Lawrence, Kansas—Early last year 
the club’s Committee on Civic Beau- 
tification, which included Kiwanians 
C. W. Pollom, Verner Smith and W. 
J. Baumgartner, decided to organize 
a city-wide yard and garden contest 
for Lawrence. The executive commit- 
tee for the contest was made up of 
members from several civic organi- 
zations in Lawrence and each mem- 
ber on the Beautification Committee 
served on this executive committee. 

Twenty-three yards were entered in 
the contest and 17 of these competed 
in the finals. The awarding of prizes 
was done at a public meeting when 
A. J. Mix showed photographs in color 
of English gardens. In connection 
with this project, the committee con- 
ducted a free exchange of shrubs and 
plants, so that many people who could 
not afford to buy plants were in this 
way able to obtain some new varieties. 


Ford City, Pennsylvania—Some 400 
school children from the first to the 
sixth grades in the public and paro- 
chial schools of Ford City took part 
in the musical revue, “Kiddies on Pa- 
rade” put on two evenings which 
was sponsored by the Ford City 
club. The youngsters gave a fine 
performance and the show proved to 
be very successful, both in the matter 
of attendance and the net profit, which 
went to the club’s under-privileged 
child fund. 


Sandpoint, Idaho—A major proj- 
ect of the Sandpoint club has been 
their promotion of the building of a 
fine log cabin for Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire girls, which represents an invest- 
ment of $6,000. The club just re- 
cently raised the sum of $150 to help 
finish this cabin. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba—An annual 
project of the Winnipeg club is its 
apple campaign. This year the sale 
netted the club $3,200, which is being 
used for welfare work. 
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Part of the 430 4-H boys and girls and their leaders who were guests of the Kiwanis Club of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. The young people were awarded 4-H pins on this occasion. 


East Chicago, Indiana—At this 
year’s annual baseball banquet given 
for the boys who have played in the 
Junior Kiwanis baseball league, there 
were 185 boys present for the award- 
ing of trophies, cups and sweaters. 
Roy Henshaw, Cubs’ pitcher, was the 
speaker of the evening and the boys 
had a great time asking questions 
about the national game. 


Ontario, Oregon—Under the club’s 
extensive program on the prevention 
of diphtheria, nearly 1200 school chil- 
dren in Ontario and school districts 
nearby have been immunized against 
this disease. Three hundred of these 
youngsters were immunized at the 
club’s expense, the other children pay- 
ing only a very small fee. Kiwanian 
R. R. Belknap had full charge. The 
club provided tonsil and adenoid op- 
erations for seven other children and 
fitted several more with glasses. The 
provision of hot noon lunches for 
school children is an important activ- 
ity of the club at the present time. 


Cullman, Alabama—The horse show 
put on recently proved to be a great 
success and over $240 was cleared for 
the benefit of crippled children. 





As a reminder to careless drivers, the Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, 


Iowa, entered this battered 


wreck drawn by a truck, in a parade —— The wrecked car was followed by a hearse, which 
created the effect sought by the club. 
. 


Ogdensburg, New York—tThe people 
of Ogdensburg packed the City Audi- 
torium three nights to witness the 
fourth annual showing of Kiwanis 
Kapers, the popular minstrel put on 
by the club which was under the di- 
rection of Harry B. Proctor, former 
lieutenant governor. The show was 
judged superior to any previously 
staged by the club. A street parade 
led by a full band and participated in 
by all of the cast in make-up and 
every other member of the club pre- 
ceded the opening presentation. This 
is an event looked forward to with 
increasing interest each year by the 
townspeople. 


South Gate-Walnut Park, California 
—The club recently received a letter 
from the principal of the South Gate 
High School, commending it on its 
splendid codperation in regard to de- 
linquency work. No small part of the 
great success which has been achieved 
in the cutting down of juvenile de- 
linquency in the South Gate High 
School district is due to the club, in 
the opinion of Principal Floyd R. 
Honn, a member of the club. The club 
has sponsored the formation of a rec- 
reational commission, it has displayed 
great interest in scout work and in 
activities for under-privileged chil- 
dren, and has offered its wholehearted 
support to juvenile, school and police 
authorities in matters connected with 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


Brownsville, Texas—One of the re- 
cent major objectives of the club was 
the installing of a lighting system on 
the high school athletic field for night 
football. The raising of the necessary 
$2,100 was accomplished by issuing 
Kiwanis floodlight bonds in ten-dollar 
denominations to the citizens of the 
town. 


Moberly, Missouri—The club’s pro- 
posal of an open-air theater in Roth- 
well Park met with the unanimous 
approval of the city council, who 
agreed to sponsor the construction of 
the park if the club would raise the 
necessary local fund of $2,000. Plans 
have already been drawn for this pur- 
pose and W.P.A. funds have been ear- 
marked for the project. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Compton, California, club have been greatly interested in the 

progress of the new Salvation Army Building shown above. Several Kiwanians served on the board 

in this project and the club assisted in securing the donation of the land and materials for the 

building. In this photograph President Irving P. Austin is seen presenting a check to Captain 
Hickman, the Salvation Army officer in charge, for the purchase of curtains. 


Elwood, Indiana — The fifth annual 
horse show was a complete success, 
with some 150 horses entered in the 
show. This activity does a great deal 
in promoting a better relationship be- 
tween the farmers and the business 
men of Elwood. On the same evening 
the club sponsored a celebration for 
the opening of the can plant, recently 
completed. A parade of floats was the 
chief attraction of the celebration. 


North Town, Chicago,  Illinois— 
During Safety Week, the North Town 
club furnished a speaker who talked 
on the Safety Campaign to all the 
public and parochial schools of the 
neighborhood. Hand bills were also 
distributed to each child and a supply 
for distribution was put in every store. 
The club put on a special Safety Week 
program, at which the guests of honor 
were the captain and lieutenant of the 
safety patrol from each of the schools. 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan—Mem- 
bers of the Moose Jaw club have been 
very much interested in the School for 
Deaf at Saskatoon and they have been 
paying all of the expenses of two 
wards in attendance there. Before 
the children returned to school in the 
fall the club outfitted them with new 
clothing and various school necessi- 
ties. 


Valley City, North Dakota—The 
general funds of the Valley City club 
were enriched by nearly $95—the net 
profit of the club’s second annual ap- 
ple day sale which was conducted in 
October. A special committee of 12, 
headed by Chairman Wm. Campbell, 
had charge of the affairs of the sale 
and the street sales were in the hands 
of 12 high school girls and 12 girls 
from the college, supervised by the 
wife of President James W. Nielson. 


Tuscumbia, Alabama—At Tuscum- 
bia the members recently provided 
tonsillectomies for 11 under-privileged 
children and dental work for several 
others. They have also furnished 
school books to needy students, 





Malone, New York—The guests of 
honor at a recent ladies’ night meet 
ing were the winners in the Yard and 
Garden Contest sponsored by the club. 
The fine program on this occasion was 
under the direction of Samuel C. Cole- 
man and the Rev. Charles A. Boyd 
awarded the 17 prizes and 12 honor- 
able mentions in a clever manner. At 
a meeting last April when the contest 
was inaugurated, Kiwanian Boyd 
promised every contestant who en- 
tered, obeyed the rules and _ stuck 
through to the end, three things— 
health because of exercise in the out- 
of-doors; wealth, in golden daffodils 
and marigolds, pearls of snowdrops 
and lilies of the valley, and diamonds 
of dewdrops on roses; and wisdom ac- 
quired in partnership with nature. All 
of the contestants at this recent meet- 
ing agreed that all of those proph- 
esies were correct. 


Clovis, New Mexico—The club has 
been busy working with the city to in- 
stitute a WPA project for a Spanish- 
American park in the district of the 
Mexican settlement. Members of the 
club are serving on various city and 
county planning boards. 
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Hope, Arkansas—Hope Kiwanians 
received much favorable publicity in 
their annual essay contest in which 35 
students participated. The subject of 
the contest was “Whether or not the 
United States should engage in war 
without a referendum, and if war 
should be declared, should the govern- 
ment conscript wealth and limit war 
profits to 4% of a company’s invest- 
ment for the year preceding the 
war?” 

Kiwanians W. S. Atkins and John 
P. Cox made brief talks to the contest 
winners and Kiwanian Charles Dana 
Gibson presented the $25, $15 and $10 
awards. 


Port Arthur—Fort William, Onta- 
rio—Each month the club provides 
funds for several under-privileged 
children to have their tonsils removed 
or to be fitted with glasses. A num- 
ber of other youngsters had cleft pal- 
ate operations and two recently had 
their legs straightened. 


Bluefield, West Virginia—A _ tonsil 
and eye clinic was sponsored by the 
club a short time before the schools 
opened in the fall, at which 30 boys 
and girls had their tonsils removed 
and 10 youngsters were fitted with 
glasses. Another project of the club 
is the providing of an ample supply of 
milk each day for 30 under-nourished 
children in the grade schools in one of 
the poor sections of Bluefield. 





Auburn, Nebraska—One of the most 
successful activities ever handled by 
the club was its second annual county 
corn husking contest. There were 
over 1,000 people in attendance and 
the interest in the ten contestants was 
very keen. This project did a great 
deal toward stimulating a friendly 
feeling between the city and rural 
people of the community. 


Niles, Ohio—The high school stu- 
dents of Niles are enthusiastic about 
the $300 amplifying device which was 
installed by the club on the football 
field at the new stadium. 





The 560 4-H club boys and girls who were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Elmira, New York, voted 


the program on 


this year’s achievement day the best ever. The entertainment included a ‘kiddie 
cabaret,” stunts by a magician and moving pictures, and there was a hot lunch served at noon. 








Kiwanis meeting at which the Whisker Club turned over proceeds of their Court fines to the Kiwanis 

Milk Fund. Judge Howard Rullman on the left is seen handing a check for $610 to President F. 

F. Moe. Lieut. Governor John M. Booth stands directly below and in front of President Moe. A 
few whiskers are still in evidence at this point. 


Whiskers - - Or Rather the Lack of Them 
Helps Kellogg, Idaho, Milk Fund 


By RAYMOND D. WILDER 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Kellogg, Idaho 
General Secretary, Kellogg Y. M. C. A. 


RAMMAR school children of 
Kellogg, Idaho, who suffer 
from inadequate nutrition will 

be the beneficiaries this year through 
the Kellogg Kiwanis club of $610 
worth of milk as the result of activi- 
ties of a group of men, none of whom 
are Kiwanians, but who were attract- 
ed by the activities of the Kiwanis club 
in the interest of wunder-privileged 
children of the community. 

Situated in the heart of the famous 
Coeur d’Alene silver-lead-zinc mining 
district, Kellogg has been principally 
sustained as a community ever since 
its birth by the operations of the Bun- 
ker Hill and Sullivan Mining and 
Concentrating Company, operator of 
the world’s largest lead mine, smelt- 
ers, zinc reduction plants, mills, fab- 
ticating plants and other enterprises. 

When this great company paused in 
the autumn to observe the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the romantic discovery 
of its principal mine by a jackass, the 
plan for the celebration quickly en- 
compassed the interest of the entire 
community and finally emerged into 
a week-end celebration including pre- 
tentious, outdoor historical pageantry, 
carnival, pioneers’ reunions, sports ex- 
hibitions and contests, a huge picnic 
of miners and smeltermen and a gen- 
eral festival of reminiscence. 

The mine was actually discovered 
half a century ago by the pack animal 
belonging to a pair of bewhiskered 
prospectors when the beast broke away 
from camp one night and was discov- 
ered pawing away at the loose cover- 
ing of an outcropping of rich ore. 

The whiskers on the prospectors 
started the Kiwanis milk flowing. A 
group of young men entering into the 
spirit of the grand celebration took 
their cue from the whiskers and con- 
ceived the idea of giving color to the 
occasion by insisting that all men in 
the city wear hair in the manner of an 
1885 mining camp. 

The idea caught on immediately. 
The Whisker Club, self-generated, was 
formed to promote the observance and 


insist upon participation, and a Whis- 
ker Court with a local Justice of the 
Peace sitting on the bench was estab- 
lished in which to try offenders. Fines 
were assessed against persons unable 
or unwilling to sacrifice the ‘well 
groomed look” for the duration of the 
campaign. An antiquated hearse which 
was borrowed from a mortician was 
pressed into service as a “Black Maria” 
and it accommodated all and sundry 
without reference to social or econom- 
ic position or degree of personal dig- 
nity. Fines assessed were very moder- 
ate so that the spirit of the plan was 
not marred by permitting it to become 
a nuisance. Many offenders hailed into 
the court, paid their fines and made an 
additional contribution. 

Just how the Kiwanis Milk Fund 
happened to become the beneficiary of 
the proceeds is not entirely clear. At 
the beginning it became apparent that 
in order to collect fines without rais- 
ing objections on the part of the con- 
victs the funds would have to be des- 
ignated for some popular purpose, but 
just who suggested the Kiwanis Milk 
fund is not known. At any rate it was 
suggested, the suggestion was adopted 
and a Kiwanian was asked to serve 
as trustee of the cash as it was col- 
lected. 


Secretary E. F. Bunnell (left) and President F. F. 
Moe of the Kellogg Kiwanis Club kneel at the 
shrine of the Milk Fund bottle with members of 
the Whisker Patrol as guard of honor. Looking 


over the top of the bottle and pointing to the 
Judge Howard Rullman of 
Whiskers Court. 


$600 mark is the 





The original estimate of the pro- 
ceeds was $250 and a large cardboard 
milk bottle with a scale reading up to 
that amount was constructed and 
placed upon the wall of a prominent 
corner building to record progress. It 
was shortly evident that the estimate 
was entirely too conservative and the 
scale was altered. The final total was 
$610 and at a Kiwanis meeting at 
which a number of the Whisker Club- 
bers were guests, a check for that 
amount was passed to President Moe 
by Judge Howard Rullman of the 
Whiskers Court. 

The net result of the performance 
exhibits at least three factors of in- 
terest. A quantity of money is avail- 
able for a pressing need; other Kiwan- 
is funds are thus released for other 
useful purposes including extended 
operation of a Kiwanis dental clinic 
for needy school children; the pres- 
tige of the club is enormously in- 
creased and interest in its affairs wide- 
ly extended among persons who be- 
came contributors in some measure to 
its function. The funds will be ad- 
ministered through the grammar 
schools with aid of the principals and 
the school nurse. 

Inquiry has failed to reveal whether 
this is the first occasion on record 
in which a group of non-Kiwanians 
have engaged in an effort to finance 
a piece of Kiwanis work, but at least 
no parallel has come to light in the 
immediate area of this district. 


Jackson, Kentucky—One of the out- 
standing activities of the Jackson club 
for 1935 was their sponsorship of a 
diagnostic clinic for the crippled chil- 
dren of Breathitt County. One hun- 
dred eleven cripples were examined 
by Dr. Garr, orthopedic surgeon of 
Lexington, Kentucky, who was assist- 
ed by the members of the Kiwanis 
club. They also furnished lunch on 
the day of the elniic for about 300 
people. That afternoon four of the 
children were taken to Lexington for 
treatment and arrangements are be- 
ing made to send others as soon as 
funds and hospital space will permit. 
The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments was made up of E. E. Gambill, 
A. W. Brown and Galen J. White. 

Another important activity of the 
club was the second annual Breathitt 
County School Fair which it recently 
conducted. There were over 600 en- 
tries and about 5,000 school children, 
teachers and parents attended. 
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Bloomington, Illinois, Has Successful Camp 


By MRS. E. B. BRINDLEY 


Home and Community Editor, The Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


in a most practical and acceptable 

manner, the Kiwanis Club of 
Bloomington, Illinois, with Richard F. 
Stockton as its president, sponsored and 
carried through to a successful finish a 
health camp last summer for under- 
privileged children at East Bay Camp, 
Lake Bloomington. 

The camp, established four years 
previously, had been carried on as a 
community project, under the direction 
of a community camp committee, al- 
ready burdened with responsibility for 
various other groups using the camp 
during the summer. 

Early in the spring of 1935 the Ki- 
wanis club, individual members of 
which organization had been interested 
in the Limberlost project to the extent 
of giving personal service in its behalf, 
offered to adopt the camp and stand 
responsible for its financial and other 
obligations. Al A. Ulbrich, Kiwanian, 
and previous chairman for the Limber- 
lost committee, was continued in that 
capacity and other Kiwanians were 
named to serve with him. In addition 
to the committee of club members, who 
accepted all responsibility, the chair- 
man asked the more active members of 
the former original group to serve as 
an advisory board. 

The second annual Limberlost round- 
up was held in March, when dinner was 
served to more than 200 representatives 
of civic groups in an auditorium where 
the stage was converted into a dining- 
room for the Limberlost Camp chil- 
dren of 1934. At this time the hopes for 
the 1935 camp season were announced, 
the children presented a short program, 
the project was formally given over to 
the Kiwanis club and all organizations 
were asked to support financially and 
morally the community proposition of 
caring for the boys and girls who 
needed not only improvement in physi- 
cal condition but a change of environ- 
ment to enable them better to meet the 
conditions under which they are forced 
to live. 

Public solicitation was made through 
the columns of The Daily Pantagraph. 
Organizations and individuals contrib- 
uted generously toward the fund which 
meant building in the true sense of 
the word, building of bodies and minds 
and of finer attitudes in the lives of 
boys and girls. 

For three weeks in August, 87 chil- 
dren, selected through the service of 
the city health department, and under 
the direct supervision of Mrs, Glendora 
Blakeley, city supervising nurse, en- 
joyed the privileges of Limberlost 
camp. 

Following the first routine of estab- 
lishment in cabins, of securing neces- 
sary information for weight charts and 
other records, the children were divided 


[ins most practic that it builds 


into four groups for daily programs in 
health hygiene, nature study, story 
hours, swimming and sun bathing. Cc »- 
petent staff members directed tl..L< 
several activities, 

Following the noon meal there was 
a daily rest period and then came the 
dose of “bottled sunshine,” otherwise 
known as cod liver oil, followed by cold 
milk and cookies. This extra nourish- 
ment was given daily in addition to 
three well balanced meals, at which 
time each child was given all the milk 
he or she wished to drink. 

Registered nurses were always on the 
grounds to care for any emergency and 
treat minor ills and scratches. Each 
evening the children were given an 
hour of boating, with counselors doing 
the rowing, and the group returning 
soon after sunset to the boat house. 
The picture of these happy children, in 
boats moving gracefully in the quiet, 
calm waters of Lake Bloomington, is 
one never to be forgotten by those 
privileged to be in camp at this hour. 

Following the boating there was a 
period for games, and singing of taps. 
When all was quiet the counselors led 
the children in an evening prayer, after 
which each counselor read a story to 
assist further the already drowsy chil- 
dren to restful sleep. 

Kiwanians provided their cars for 
the children’s transportation to the lake 
and for their return home. School 
nurses check the children’s health 
throughout the year and in nearly 
every case the lessons learned at camp 
are carried out and the children are 
able to hold their weight and carry on 
better in school during the following 
months, 

A feature of the camp this summer 
was a special dinner party, given at 
the lake by the Kiwanis club for their 


Children at Camp Limberlost receiving their after- 
noon ration of milk and cod liver oil. Kiwanians 
Charles Yates and Richard F. Stockton, imme- 
diate past president, are seen at the extreme left. 
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members and guests. Many visiting Ki- 
wanians, including Immediate Past 
District Governor, Corwine Roach of 
Springfield, were present. 

The children presented a program in 
the camp recreation hall and adults 
watched with tear-dimed eyes the ef- 
forts of the boys and girls to entertain 
them. We are sure those present will 
never forget what they saw, the songs 
they heard, and the general atmosphere 
of the entire camp. We are equally sure 
the children will always remember how 
the Kiwanians sang to them as they 
left the recreation hall for their cabins. 

Building? Yes. Not with brick and 
mortar but with human lives, with per- 
sonalities, with desires, ambitions and 
hopes of boys and girls who will surely 
have a brighter outlook because of their 
camp experience, 

The Bloomington Kiwanis club gave 
to the community a most outstanding 
service, and one which will in years to 
come bring them expressions of appre- 
ciation and of deepest gratitude as 
these children, now caught in a web of 
circumstances over which they have no 
control, become leaders in a building 
program for others, remembering how 
they were given inspiration and help at 
a time when it was most needed. 


Henrietta, Texas—A class of 22 in 
vocational guidance has been estab- 
lished by Kiwanian Paul Merrill in 
the Henrietta High School which is 
proving to be of great value. Each 
student is allowed to choose a voca- 
tion in which he is especially inter- 
ested and then he is placed for three 
hours each day with firms represent- 
ing that line of business. The stu- 
dents have visited banks, grocery, dry 
goods, furniture and hardware stores, 
undertaking establishments, etc. 


Ames, lowa, and Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington—Through the efforts of the 
Wenatchee club’s Committee on Agri- 
culture, arrangements were made to 
secure a carload of Wenatchee ap- 
ples for shipment to the Ames club. 
The car arrived in good condition and 
the apples were sold by the Ames club 
with the net proceeds going to its fund 
for under-privileged child work. 































Two of the stills from the film, “The Life of a Healthy Child,” which is a part of the health program 
endorsed by the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Oregon. 


Salem, Oregon, Club Health Program 


HE Under-Privileged Child Com- 

mittee of the Salem, Oregon, Ki- 
wanis club has always been interested 
in furnishing amusement and helpful 
programs for children, but not until 
the depression was well upon us did 
we realize just how much this work 
was needed and how it could be broad- 
ened to be more helpful. 

After a careful study, we came to 
the conclusion that with the school 
health department’s budgets reduced 
and teachers under paid, the child 
was likely to pay the sad price of this 
economic confusion. With this in mind, 
we decided upon a program which 
would not only furnish wholesome en- 
tertainment and valuable instruction 
in proper living, but a good hot lunch 
for each school child with enough left 
over for the needy ones to take some 
home. 

Our equipment consisted of a 16 
mm. projector owned by one of our 
club members; a health film The Life 
of a Healthy Child which was made 
by one of our members and which is 
now used by schools, health depart- 
ments and dental societies including 
the American Dental Association over 
the nation; a scenic Oregon and Yel- 
lowstone film; and an animal comic. 
To this program we often added a 
song and a short lecture by one of 
the group. This entertainment was fur- 
nished to schools, parent-teacher as- 
sociations and community clubs. 

We would allow schools and parent- 
teacher groups to make a small charge 
providing they would give those who 
could not afford to pay a free ticket, 
and would use the money to furnish 
free lunches for the school children. 
Each school would arrange its own 
menus and the way in which the food 
would be served. Some schools would 
serve all the children and teachers free. 
In this case the parents would donate 
food and some money. In other schools, 
those who could would pay a few cents 
—from three to ten—and in some 
places just the teachers would pay ten 
or twenty cents. Of course there never 
was any charge made for those who 
could not pay and the food left over 
was given to them to take home, 

The health film The Life of A 
Healthy Child pictures the simple, com- 
mon-sense rules of life which are not 
difficult to follow, but will protect the 


health and character and promote the 
contentment of any child. 

The Journal of the American Dental 
Association gives this synopsis of the 
film: “The Life Of A Healthy Child 
illustrates healthful activities of a 
normal school child. Habits of cleanli- 
ness, correct diet, carefree play, visits 
to dentist and physician are empha- 
sized. Excellent for parent-teacher 
groups or child audiences.” Scenic 
views of Oregon consist of the famous 
Columbia River Highway, Crater Lake, 


trip to the top of Mt. Hood, ocean 
and fishing scenes, The Yellowstone 
Park film shows all important moun- 


tains, geysers, animals, hotels, water- 
falls and the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. The animal funny is a 
professional film called School Pals and 
can be bought at any Eastman Kodak 
store. 

We have been very serious and sin- 
cere about this work and are anxious 
to pass it on to anyone who desires it. 
Children constitute the army with 
which we march to progress. The only 
guarantee to a safe and sound future 
is a healthy, happy youth and we would 
be foolish indeed not to provide for 
our own survival, Sixty per cent of the 
children of this nation belong to par- 
ents on relief and they need something 
besides food and clothing. That some- 
thing Kiwanis has. Will we give it? 


Omak, Washington—A_ city-wide 
program of immunization against 
diphtheria among the school children 
is being conducted by Omak Kiwan- 
ians. Two Kiwanis doctors, the Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work, the 
city health officers, the school super- 
intendent, the high school and the 
junior high school principals, all of 
them Kiwanians, are in charge of the 
project. More than 500 children have 
been given the Schick test. 


San Benito, Texas—The club recent- 
ly endorsed a general movement, in- 
stigated by President Joe A. Sloan, 
who is vicinity head of the Red Cross, 
to award a Carnegie Medal to Jesus 
Hernandes, a Mexican boy, who re- 
cently displayed oustanding ability 
and courage in saving the lives of a 
drowning mother and daughter who 
were submerged and trapped in an 
overturned automobile some 15 feet 
under water. 
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Rome, New York—Rome Kiwanians 
are pointing with pride to the results 
of their handiwork—the substantial 
mess hall at the Kiwanis-Waltonian 
health camp at West Lee which they 
helped build this past summer. The 
building is a very substantial one, 
being supported by a concrete base 
and a concrete floor. The sides are 
boarded and the large windows and 
doors are covered with bronze screen- 
ing. At one end of the room is a large 
cobblestone fireplace and kitchen facil- 
ities are provided at the other end of 
the hall. 

The camp has been a popular place 
for boys for overnight and week-end 
trips for several years and the Ki- 
wanians feel repaid for the untiring 
efforts they have put into this project. 


Anniston, Alabama—The club voted 
in favor of sponsoring a movement to 
raise funds for the purchase of in- 
struments for the high school band. 
The goal is $1,000. 


Kingston, Ontario—Under the cap- 
able leadership of Chas. Peacock, the 
club recently staged one of the most 
successful carnivals ever held. The 
armories were thronged each evening 


and in the neighborhood of $3,000 
was raised for the welfare fund of 
the club. 


Ada, Ohio—An unusually fine three- 
day fall festival was put on by the 
club under the direction of President 
J. T. Johns. Ada Kiwanians are also 
proud of the fact that they success- 
fully put over a bond issue in a re- 
cent election to promote the building 
of a new municipal swimming pool 
and a new city hall. 


Monte Vista, Colorado—The club 
has taken over the responsibility of 
furnishing entertainment at the C.C.C. 
camp located near Monte Vista. Their 
programs have been enthusiastically 
received by the campers. 


St. Catharines, Ontario—All of the 
meetings of the St. Catharines club 
are being broadcast over Station 
CKTB on a wave length of 1200 me- 
ters, at one to one-thirty o’clock 
Eastern Standard time, on Thursday 
afternoon. 
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Leon P. Whitney, secretary of the Kiwanis Club 

of Barstow, California, had an idea—and here’s 

the result. Here’s a novel welcome sign made up 

of the automobile license _— sent by Kiwan- 
ians in the states and the provinces. 
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In the interest of saving space the positions of club 
president, district officer and membership on Inter- 
national committees only have been included. Practi- 
cally all of these men have served on various club 
and district committees. 

Alabama—Samuel Helburn, Montgomery, can- 
dy business. Club president; lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

California-Nevada—Charles R. Crooke, San 
Jose, California; district superintendent of 
schools. Club president, later secretary; 
lieutenant governor. 

Capital—Dr. Lonsdale J. Roper, Portsmouth, 
Virginia; public health: past president of 
Virginia Public Health Association. Club 
president; lieutenant governor. 

Carolinas—J. Henry Leroy, Jr., Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina; attorney; county pros- 
ecutor. Club president; lieutenant governor; 
member International Committee on Laws 
and Regulations. 

Florida—James W. Norman, Gainesville; Dean 
of Education, University of Florida; editor 
of educational subjects. Club president; 
lieutenant governor. 

Georgia—Joseph S. Shaw, Atlanta; construc- 
tion engineer and appraisal expert; treas- 
urer and appraiser for HOLC and Federal 
Housing Administration. Club president; 
district secretary and treasurer; member In- 
ternational Committee on Classification and 
Membership. 

Illinois-Eastern lIewa—Raymond S._ Blunt, 
Englewood, Chicago, Illinois; Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant. Club president; district sec- 
retary; chairman International Committee 
on Club Programs. 

Indiana—George Byers, Lafayette; Colonel 
492nd Field Artillery; insurance; banker; 
attorney; advisor to Minister of Finance 
of China; associate director, International 
Famine Relief, Peking; managing director, 
Petroleum Export Association; author of 
“Currency of Manchuria” and ‘Tendencies 
of Integration in Industry.”’ Club president. 

Kentucky-Tennessee—Oliver A. Kays, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky; clothier, director of the 


DISTRICT GOVERNORS 


Kentucky and president of the Danville 
Retail Merchants Association; vice presi- 
dent, Blue Grass Council Boys Scouts of 
America. Club president; lieutenant gover- 
nor. 

Louisiana-Mississippi—Rupert F. Cisco, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; Manager, Association of 
Commerce, Club president, lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Michigan—Vernon E. Chase, East Dearborn; 
administrative education; director of the 
Bureau of Research, Dearborn; Consultant 
for School Survey, Buffalo. Lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Minnesota-Dakotas—James Morris, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; served two terms as At- 
torney General of North Dakota; in 1934 
was elected for ten-year term as Judge of 
the Supreme Court of North Dakota. Club 
president. 

Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas— Dr. Charles B. 
Holman, St. Louis, Missouri; dentist. Club 
president; lieutenant governor. 

Montana—Mark Farris, Helena; insurance and 
bonds. Club president; lieutenant governor. 

Nebraska-Iowa—John S. Nollen, Grinnell, Iowa; 
president of Grinnell College since 1931; 
formerly served at Central College, Indi- 
ana University; as president of Lake Forest 
University, Illinois, and dean of Grinnell 
1920-1931. Was general secretary YMCA 
War Work with Italian Army 1918-1920 
and American Red Cross Commission 1920; 
president, Association of American Colleges 
1917-1918; delegate to World Conference 
on Faith and Order of Lausanne 1927; Mod- 
erator Iowa Congregational Conference 
1935-1936; editor and lecturer. Club presi- 
dent. 

New England—John P. Harbison, Hartford, 
Connecticut; prosecuting attorney. Club 
president. 

New Jersey—Frederick M. Barnes, Jersey 
City; attorney. Club president; district sec- 
retary; lieutenant governor; member Inter- 
national Committee on Convention Program. 

New York—Franklin C. Haven, Brooklyn; 





Biographical Sketches of the 1936 District Gover- 


nors and Chairmen of International 


Committees 


corporation attorney. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor; member International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards. 


Ohio—Albert R. Cox, Canton; accountant. Club 
president; lieutenant governor. 

Ontario-Quebec-Maritime—Frank P. Dawson, 
Sarnia, Ontario; attorney. Club president; 
lieutenant governor; chairman International 
Committee on U. S.-Canada Week. 

Pacific-Northwest—Irwin H. Jones, Wenatchee, 
Washington; mortician. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor; member International Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations. 

Pennsylvania—Frank E. Finley, Wilkinsburg; 
banker. Club president; lieutenant gover- 
nor; member International Committee on 
Kiwanis Progress Week. 

Rocky Mountain—Ir] Foard, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; attorney. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Southwest—Richard Lamson, Prescott, Arizo- 
na; Judge of the Superior Court. Club 
president; lieutenant governor. 

Texas-Oklahoma—Milton E. Batten, Enid, 
Oklahoma; wholesale paper business. Presi- 
dent Enid Council of Churches, Club presi- 
dent. 

Utah-Idaho—John Fagerstedt, Weiser, Idaho; 
tobacconist. President Board of Education, 
Club president; lieutenant governor. 

Western Canada—R. J. Prittie, Brandon, Man- 
itoba; Freight Agent, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. Club president. 

West Virginia—Zack B. Hampton, Fairmont; 
director, Fairmont Machinery Company. 
Club president; lieutenant governor; mem- 
ber International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations. 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan — Augustus C. 
Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; automobiles; 
one of twelve dealers appointed by Presi- 
dent A. P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors on 
Dealers Relation Board; president of YMCA 
for four years. Club president; lieutenant 
governor. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Agriculture—Joseph A. Frohock, Brandenton, 
Florida; mining company executive; also 
cattle breeding. Served as member two pre- 
ceding Committees on Agriculture. 

Attendance—Frank E. Finley, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania; banker; Governor ‘of the 
Pennsylvania District. (See also Governor's 
biography). 

Boys and Girls Work—Lorus A. Manwaring, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; bicycles. Was sec- 
retary-treasurer Utah-Idaho District; mem- 
ber of this committee last year. 

Business Standards—Dr. Frank G. Sayers, 
Rochester, New York; Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Rochester; lecturer. 

Classification and Membership—Corwine E. 
Roach, Springfield, Illinois; founder and 
president of Capital City Paper Company; 
Immediate Past Governor of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor; member International Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for U. S. and 
Kiwanis Progress Week. 

Convention Program—E. B. Stahlman, Jr., 
Nashville, Tennessee; The Nashville Ban- 
ner; Governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District in 1933 and Acting Governor in 
1934. Club president; vice-chairman Inter- 
national Committee on Publicity. 

Inter-Club Relations—C. Douglas Taylor, Mon- 
treal, Quebec; sales manager, Chevrolet Mo- 


tor Sales Company of Montreal; Governor, 
Board of Management, Montreal Children’s 
Hospital; Chairman, Advisory Council Que- 
bec Society for Crippled Children. Club 
president. 

Kiwanis Education—Richard E. Swift, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey; Commercial Manager, 
Atlantic City Electric Company; Governor, 
New Jersey District, 1934. Club president; 
lieutenant governor. 


Laws and Regulations—James P. Gallagher, 
Newton, Massachusetts; attorney; Immedi- 
ate Past Governor of the New England 
District; club president; lieutenant gover- 
nor. 


Music—George W. Campbell, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
director of music, George Williams College, 
Chicago, 1923-1928; served YMCA in Oma- 
ha, Chicago and St. Louis and conducted 
music of World Alliance of YMCA’S. 


Public Affairs for Canada—Frederick Field, 
Vancouver, British Columbia; accountant; 
lecturer at University of British Columbia, 
1930. 


Public Affairs for United States—Luther 
Snodgrass, Indianapolis, Indiana; public 
utilities; was elected Governor of Indiana 
District for 1935 but business change neces- 
sitated resignation. Club president; lieuten- 
ant governor. 


Publicity—Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; advertising agency; formerly city ed- 
itor, Grand Rapids Herald; formerly also 
President, East Grand Rapids Board of Ed- 
ucation; Immediate Past Governor of the 
Michigan District; lieutenant governor; club 
president. 

Under-Privileged Child—John F. Eastwood, 
Los Angeles, California; ice cream manufac- 
turer; Past President, Southern California 
Ice Cream Manufacturers Association; for- 
merly member at Winnipeg, Manitoba. Club 
president. 

Vocational Guidance—C. C. Dunsmoor, Water- 
loo, Iowa; Director of Guidance and Re- 
search for the Waterloo Independent School 
District; President, Iowa Vocational Guid- 
ance Association 1931-1932. 

Achievement Contest—Alfred H. Syverson, 
Spokane, Washington; advertising agency: 
Director, Spokane Community Welfare Fed- 
eration; Governor of the Pacific-Northwest 
District in 1928. Club president; lieuten- 
ant governor; district secretary; member 
International Committee on Publicity; and 
special International Committee on Exten- 
sion. 

Directive Education for the New Leisure— 
Frank A. Jensen, LaSalle, Illinois; Superin- 
tendent, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College; former instruc- 
tor summer sessions Michigan State Teach- 





ers College; Governor of the Michigan Dis- 
trict in 1922; author. Was club president 
at Rockford, Illinois; governor; lieutenant 
governor. 


Economy and Efficiency in Local Government 
Merlin H. Hunter, Champaign-Urbana, IIli- 
nois: Professor of Economics, University of 
Illinois; President, Mid-West Economic So- 
ciety 1935-1936; Member, Governor's Com- 
mission on Relief Problems; author of eco- 
nomic and taxation subjects; lecturer. 
Served on this committee last year. 


Personal Bits About 


George Hopkins, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Eugene, Oregon, and 
professor of piano at the University of 
Oregon School of Music, was assisting 
artist in the program recently present- 
ed by Giovanni Martinelli, well known 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in Portland. Kiwanian Hopkins 
played the accompaniments for Mr. 
Martinelli and also gave two piano 
solos. 


Frank Krem! of the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Evanston, Illinois, Police 
Department and a member of the 
Evanston club, who has already gained 
national prominence for his knowledge 
of the present-day traffic problems 
confronting the large cities, was 
granted a leave of absence from the 
club until July 1, 1936, for the purpose 
of becoming head of the Institute of 
Public Safety at Purdue University, a 
comparatively new department in the 
field of university activities. Kiwanian 
Krem! is only 32 years old. 


Former U. S. Representative Scott 
Leavitt, member at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was elected vice commander-in- 
chief of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans at the national convention of 
that organization. 


A. F. Bray, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Martinez, California, 
has been appointed Judge of the Su- 
perior Court in Contra Costa County 
by Governor Merriam of the State of 
California. 


Governor Frank Finley of the Penn- 
sylvania District and a member at 
Wilkinsburg was appointed to head 
the Community Welfare Fund in his 
district for the third consecutive year. 


Past President H. J. Maguire, Ana- 
conda, Montana, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Home and Farm 
Accident Prevention Committee of the 
Deer Lodge County Chapter Ameri- 
can Red Cross. C. L. Smet, secretary 
of the Anaconda club, was head of the 
drive to secure funds for relief of 
Helena earthquake sufferers. 


Out in Long Beach, California, Ki- 
wanian K. S. Wing was elected to 
membership in the American Institute 
of Architecture. 


Economy and Efficiency in Public Schools— 
Mark A. Smith, Thomaston, Georgia; school 
superintendent; was Governor of the Georgia 
District in 1934. Club president; lieutenant 
governor; member of this committee last 
year. 

Legislative—Canada—Walter S. Woods, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario; Chairman of the War Veter- 
ans’ Allowance Committee. Club president; 
lieutenant governor; member International 
Committee on Convention Program 1934. 

Legislative—United States—Harry E. Karr, 


Other Kiwanians 


In West Bend, Wisconsin, John L. 
Ryan was installed as commander of 
the American Legion Post; George T. 
Carbon was elected chairman and Ray 
W. Boldt, member of the Retailers 
Committee of Chamber of Commerce; 
Norman A. Schowalter is active in the 
presidency of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; and W. W. Jansen was named 
chairman of committee of Parent- 
Teachers’ Association to sponsor safe- 
ty cadet movement. 


W. WW. Postlethwaite, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, has been elected 
secretary of the Colorado Springs 


Park Commission. 


Past President David W. Armstrong, 
Zanesville, Ohio, has just been elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the third time. 


Ray M. Hayes, Leesburg, Florida, 
local high school coach, was elected 
president of the Northeastern Athletic 
Conference. Immediate Past President 
E. Carlton Huey, has been appointed 
member for Lake County of State 
District Welfare Board. 


Kiwanian W. B. Scott, Savannah, 
Georgia, has been appointed by the 
mayor and aldermen on the City Rec- 
reation Commission. 


Past President Thomas A. Stevens, 
Framingham, Massachusetts, has been 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He is the third Kiwanian 
in succession to be elected to that 
office. The Chamber also has two Ki- 
wanians as vice president and several 
others as directors. 


Frank G. White, San Francisco, 
California, was elected president of 
the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities at their recent Galveston 
Convention. 


Kiwanian Reverend C. Clark Shedd, 
member of the Olean, New York, club, 
has begun his eleventh year as Pastor 
of The First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Olean—the longest pastor- 
ate at the present time in Genesee 
Annual Conference, serving a church 
with 1143 members. Kiwanian Shedd 
will be pastor-host of The Genesee 
Annual Conference next fall. 
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Baltimore, Maryland; attorney; Past Inter- 
national President, 1921-1922. 

Past International Officers—Russell S. Per- 
kinson, Petersburg, Virginia; general con- 
tracting; was Governor of the Capital Dis- 
trict in 1927 and International Trustee 
1931-1933. Club president; lieutenant gov- 
ernor; member several International Com- 
mittees. 

Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims— 
Fred R. White, Columbus, Ohio; optician. 
Lieutenant governor. 


Dr. Conrad Archambault, St. Law- 
rence, Montreal, Quebec, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of ‘‘La Societe Den- 
taire de Montreal,’ And Tom G. Col- 
lins of the St. Lawrence club has been 
appointed secretary of the General 
Council of Service Clubs. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Kiwanians 
Arch M. Thurman, Dr. A. L. Beeley and 
E. A. West, were reélected five year 
directors in the Family Service Soci- 
ety. Past President William A. Carter 
is president. 


Past President James Rae, who is 
principal of the Mason City, Iowa, 
High School, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, an organization with over 
18,000 members. 


The lieutenant governor of the 
State of Texas is none other than Ki- 
wanian Walter F. Woodul, member of 
the Program Committee of the Hous- 
ton, Texas, club. And the president 
of the Harris County Bar Association 
is Col. Calvin B. Garwood, also a mem- 
ber of the Houston club. 


James H. Moran, Westchester Coun- 
ty Supervisor from the third and 
fourth wards of the City of White 
Plains, New York, and better known 
as “Uncle Jimmy,” is an active mem- 
ber of the White Plains club. He is 
in his 92nd year, is the most elderly 
person in public employ in the county 
and probably in the whole of the Em- 
pire State. A splendid record and a 
shining example for Kiwanians many 
years younger. 


Adjutant Ralph Miller of the Salva- 
tion Army and a member at Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been promoted to the 
rank of major. He is the youngest of- 
ficer of that rank in the United States. 


Immediate Past President William 
Richardson, Binghamton, New York, 
has been reélected City Judge, and 
Floyd Combs was reélected County 
Commissioner of Welfare. 


Among Ogdensburg, New York, Ki- 
wanians recently elected to public of- 
fice are: Dr. Thomas D. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, John 
J. Livingston, and Harry J. Howard, 
aldermen. 
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The Bellaire, Ohio, Kiwanis club 
claims the distinction of having in its 
membership Ohio’s heavyweight Ki- 
wanis champion in the person of Sam 
Crow who tips the scale at slightly 
more than 300 pounds. 


Rev. Charles G. Gunn, member of 
the Bluefield, West Virginia, club has 
a distinction probably not shared by 
anyone else in the country. He has 
been state chaplain of the American 
Legion in three states—WMissouri, 
South Carolina and West Virginia. He 
was honored by the chaplainship of 
the West Virginia department of the 
Legion at its recent convention. 


All honor to Past President Robert 
Beckett, Bay City, Michigan, who has 
been reélected treasurer of his club 
for the eighteenth consecutive year. 


Kiwanian Dr. A. L. Douglas, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, proved that he 
is an expert marksman when he shat- 
tered the mark 48 times out of 50 in 
the Bowling Green Gun Club Shoot- 
ing Contest. W. L. Hall, past president 
of the Bowling Green club, was made 
chairman of the state campaign to 
raise funds for the Kentucky Chil- 
dren’s Society Home at Lyndon. Un- 
der Kiwanian Hall’s guidance the larg- 
est amount in recent years was real- 
ized. 


Dr. Lamar Harris and John Paul 
Jones, Arlington County, Virginia, Ki- 
wanians have been elected president 
of the New York State Society and 
the Young Democratic Club respec- 
tively. 


Montreal, Quebec, can boast of 
three fine attendance records: Past 
President Douglas Bremner has just 
commenced his fifteenth year of 100% 
attendance; Past Honorary Secretary 
and Vice President Albert L. Fyon 
has a 100% attendance to his credit 
since he became a Kinwanian in 1923, 
and President Henry Fyon is another 
100 per center since he joined the club 
in 1924. 


Car] Philip Schwalb, Denver, Colo- 
rado, past governor and chairman of 
the Special International Committee 
on Economy and Efficiency in Local 
Government, has been appointed man- 
ager of health and charity; Herbert 
W. Carter was appointed by Governor 
Edwin C. Johnson as secretary of the 
State Industrial School for Boys Board 
of Control; Clem W. Collins was elected 
treasurer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, J. Harry Custance is president 
of the Chamber and Stanley T. Wall- 
bank is vice president. 


The Kiwanis Club of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, met with the other civic clubs 
of the city in giving a testimonial din- 
ner in honor of Past President Verbon 
E. Kemp who has been elected secre- 
tary of the Virginia State Chamber 


of Commerce, and is now a member 
of the Richmond club. 


At a dinner recently given Governor 
Herbert Lehman of New York by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, to which 93 guests 
were invited, Melville Clark, past pres- 
ident of the Syracuse, New York, club 
and Mrs. Clark were invited guests 
at the dinner, prior to the concert 
which they presented in the Gold 
Room of the White House. Kiwanian 
Clark gave a talk on the old and mod- 
ern Irish and Concert Harp. He 
played three different instruments, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Clark. 


Former Senator E. Donald Sterner, 
member of the Belmar, New Jersey, 
club has been appointed State High- 
way Commissioner by Governor Har- 
old G. Hoffman. Hon. Frank Durand, 
Jr., member of the club, succeeded 
Sterner as State Senator. 


Alfred H. Syverson, chairman of 
the International Committee on 
Achievement Contest, past governor of 
the Pacific-Northwest District and sec- 
retary of the Kiwanis Club of Spok- 
ane, Washington, has been named on 
the state advisory committee of the 
National Youth Administration. The 
latest tentative step by the Youth Ad- 
ministration is to offer correspondence 
courses to young people who cannot 
afford to remain in school but whose 
families refuse to apply for relief. 


William G. Ward, Miami, Florida, 
was awarded the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce medal for the most out- 
standing service to the community 
during the past year; W. W. Ingalls 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors; 
L. K. Thomson was appointed county 
tax collector, and W. P. Mooty was 
appointed clerk of the criminal court. 


Kiwanian Frank Dutton, Denver, 
Colorado, has been appointed to the 
position of Chief Deputy City Treas- 
urer. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Kiwan- 
ians elected to public office include the 
following: Hon. William M. Hargest, 
President Judge, Dauphin County; 
Hon. Frank B. Wickersham and Hon. 
John E. Fox, Additional-Law-Judges, 
Dauphin County; Hon. Roy W. 
Schreiner, Representative in General 
State Assembly; Thomas E. Francis, 
member, and Dr. William K. McBride, 
President of Harrisburg School Board, 
and Paul G. Smith, City Solicitor. 


Dr. George E. Milbank, Wichita, 
Kansas, has been elected president of 
the Sedgwick County Medical Society; 
Dr. James Shaw was elected treasurer 
and Dr. Frank Menehan, secretary. 


A. E, Foreman, honorary member 
of the Vancouver, British Columbia, 
club has been appointed to the staff 
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of the University of British Columbia 
as Associate Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering. 


T. O. Wilson, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Coral Gables, Florida, very 
generously furnished space for 109 
graves in Woodlawn Park Cemetery for 
the burial of veterans who suffered 
fatalities when that hurricane struck 
the southern part of Florida on Sep- 
tember 2. Because of this and for his 
unstinting work day and night the 
Coral Gables club adopted a resolution 
which expressed “the love and respect 
which it feels towards T. O. Wilson for 
this truly fine example of Kiwanis 
spirit.” 


President Howard Yeilding of the 
Birmingham, Alabama, club, and sec- 
retary of the Alabama District in 1925 
and 1926, has been elected chairman 
of the Personnel Board of the Civil 
Service System and James C. Lee, sec- 
retary of the Birmingham club, has 
been elected as a member of that same 
board. Kiwanian Oscar L. Bunn of 
Birmingham has been made the new 
General Manager of the Birmingham 
Traffic Association. 


Frank J. Horak, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for the Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan District and a 
member of the Oconto, Wisconsin, 
club, elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Postmasters, was 
also elected one of the twelve direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Postmasters of the United States at 
that organization’s recent convention. 
The association has approximately 
46,000 postmasters. 


Judge Fritz Thompson, Birmingham, 
Alabama, was elected president of The 
Association of Circuit Judges of Ala- 
bama. 


Tampa, Florida, feels honored that 
its president, William F. Ives, has been 
made a Knight in the National Society 
of Honor and Merit of the Republic 
of Haiti for distinguished services in 
bringing about an increased interest 
on the part of the United States in 
Haitian export products. 


Matt J. Kelly, Anaconda, Montana, 
is president of the Anaconda Play- 
ground Association. 


Without opposition Alexander R. 
MacDonnell was elected judge of the 
city court of Savannah, Georgia. 


Hiram S. Hall of the Jackson 
Heights, New York, club, was “pleased 
as Punch” to make a hole-in-one when 
playing the ancient and royal game 
with two fellow Kiwanians. 


City Judge William S. Richardson, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Bing- 
hamton, New York, is vice-president 
of the State Association of Magis- 
trates. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


About Kiwanians by 
a Kiwanian's Wife 

I was once asked to make a speech 
at a Kiwanis meeting on “How It Feels 
to be a Kiwanis Wife.” Providence 
prevented my making that speech then 
and I am glad, for now, having just 
returned from the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Convention, I can better tell you 
how it feels to be a Kiwanis wife. 

To do this properly I must go into 
reverse and run backwards a bit to the 
time when I thought a Kiwanian was 
just another Babbit, Kiwanis meetings, 
alibis of the frolicsome fifties, and that 
convention was spelled with an “r” be- 
tween the “o” and the n. I saw the 
movie “Convention City” and believed 
it. I viewed a convention parade and 
it confirmed my worst suspicions and 
I vowed a vow never to be seen in such 
company. 

But as a woman’s prerogative is to 
change her mind, I decided for several 
reasons to go to the convention in San 
Antonio though I felt like a cross be- 
tween a Cook’s tourist and a Lady 
Knight of King David. Even as far as 
New Orleans this feeling persisted, I 
couldn't get into the spirit of the dele- 
gation. What of it anyhow? What 
was the point of all this parade? 

Ther as more men and women from 
all over the country joined us, as that 
“K” button put the O. K. on these new 
acquaintances, and good fellowship pre- 
vailed from end to end of the train, as 
I heard those Kiwanians talk of their 
aims and ideals, of the place of Kiwanis 
in civic life, I began to see that Kiwanis 
had a real significance, a real raison 
d'etre. I was caught up and carried 
along on that Gospel Train until in 
San Antonio I saw the light, I got Ki- 
wanis__ religion. Even a_ doubting 
Thomas could not fail to be convinced 
by that vast assemblage of souls with 
but a single thought, that of altruistic 
service, those hearts that beat as one, 
for the good of others. In this mate- 
rialistic day, that all of those four 
thousand should travel from the four 
quarters of America following the 
gleam, should give time and money for 
an ideal, was impressive in itself. To 
know that none of them had thought of 
personal ambition, political preference 
or financial remuneration restored my 
faith in human nature. But the most 
convincing thing, perhaps, was to see 
men on holiday, without responsibili- 
ties, enjoying liberty without license, 
and respecting the name and reputation 
of Kiwanis in all of their behavior. 
They welcomed and attended the wives 
of Kiwanis who came with “some of 
the guys,” they wished for their own, 
and they prepared a place for the 
women in all of their social programs. 
There was more to Kiwanis than just 
good fellowship. 


San Antonio was no “Convention 
City,” the Kiwanis Convention was no 
minstre] parade, it was rather a com- 
munion of saints, an assemblage of the 
immortals, a Mount Olympus and I was 
proud to fee] that I was a part, though 
a small one, of that Altruistic Con- 
gress; I was more than proud to be a 
Kiwanis Wife. 

—Mrs. JAKE MOREHEAD, 
Wife of President Morehead of the 
Kiwanis Club of Durham, N. C. 

(Well, it’s jake with us! We hope 
several thousand other Kiwanis ladies 
join you at Washington, D. C., next 


June !—Editor.) 
* 


Which Cow Ate the Cabbage? 

A friend of mine wants to know why 
the division and district get so little 
publicity in THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 
Doubtless the same question is, or has 
been, in the minds of many Mo-Kan- 
Ark Kiwanians. 

There is an answer to the question— 
an all-fired good one. Either the dis- 
trict clubs do nothing or their pub- 
licity committees do not function. 
Not being unduly pessimistic about 
the activities and accomplishments of 
the clubs, there can be only one log- 
ical answer. And that’s the one you 
have already guessed. 

There’s no use in cussin’ out the 
secretary or the district officers. Each 
of them has ample to do without sit- 
ting up nights “doctoring’ up some 


weak-kneed story about ‘Whoosits 
Great Community Drive” or “Pansy 
was Presented New Posies.” It won’t 


work. It never did. 

There’s only one way to get a news 
story across. There’s only one way 
of getting decent publicity. You’ve 
got to have the news and you’ve got 
to tell it when it is news. Then for 
the love of Mike, think enough of your 
club to make it your personal business 
to see to it that it gets to the editor 
who is begging for News. 

Business and _ professional men 
everywhere know the value of pub- 
licity. They pay millions of dollars 
for it every year. Yet, amazing as it 
sounds, ninety-and nine of them will 
go absolutely hay-wire when appointed 
on the club publicity committee and 
wax indignant, if not profane, if the 
district secretary or club secretary 
doesn’t immediately take over every- 
thing but the title. 

My own club is no exception. 

What about it? 

Quit bellyachin’. 

If you don’t like the sort of pub- 
licity you are or are not getting, why 
dig in and do a little hustling of your 
own. Of course your club deserves 
mention for the things it does. But 
who knows of them beside you? Have 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


you told the editor of THr KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE or Kiwanigram? Have you 
told your local newspaperman? 

How much publicity do you want? 
Well, do something about it. Don’t 
wait on Bill. Bill is waiting on you. 

Now, durn your hides, which cow 
ate the cabbage? 

CAL KELLER, Chairman of District 
Committee on Publicity. Published 
in July, 1935, Mo-Kan-Ark Ki- 


wanigram, 


Takes Men Long Time to Move 

Last summer the New York Herald 
Tribune published an editorial com- 
mending the action of the New York 
City Kiwanis club in revolting against 
the custom of men wearing coats in 
hot summer weather. The editorial 
stated that they made some brave and 
decidedly intelligent proposals and it 
went on to say that the Kiwanis club’s 
resolution called not only for a vote 
but for a consultation with other or- 
ganizations to start the movement, “It’s 
the trouble with men. The women 
never seem to have the slightest hesita- 
tion about taking off, diminishing, leav- 
ing at home or otherwise dispensing 
with any useless clothing they no 
longer fancy But men have to 
have a movement, which is why it 
takes them so long to move ... Even 
the men make progress, and no doubt 
they will arrive in some distant day 
at a solution as good as that of the 
it is not advantageous to have a 
women. But it will be a distant day.” 


Somebody Cared 


I had nothing to do 
Painting red, white and blue 
In the flag of my country, 
I awoke one fine day 
With some urchins at play, 
Just waving “Old Glory” and yelling 
I was glad thus to be 
In the land ef the free 
Where its comforts with me had been shared 
By the Mothers of old 
And the Forefathers bold 
Who had worried and labored and cared. 
It wasn’t my plan 
For I wasn’t a man 
When they builded these bridges I cross, 
As I travel at ease 
And I go as I please 
I must think of the labor and loss 
Of the brave pioneers 
Back there in those years 
Who blazed out the trails and who dared 
Risk their lives and their all 
In response to their call 
Because that for others they cared. 
So we'll pass them along 
With a shout and a song, 
These blessings that we hold today, 
For the children who run 
In their innocent fun 
Must have what we've had in our play, 
And the joy and the health 
And the comfort and wealth 
Are made safe by the planning and prayers 
And the sweat of the face 
For the love of his race 
Of the fellow who’s grateful and cares. 
Wirt R. Hitr 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Oakland, California. 
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Attorney General Renders Opinion 

Philip Lutz, Jr., Attorney General 
of Indiana, speaking before the Ki- 
wanis club of Boonville, Indiana, of 
which he is a charter member, said 
that Indiana had an administrative 
program so successful that other states 
looked to it as a model. 

“Indiana wisely chose other laws 
as substitutes for a sales tax, which 
not only permitted our schools to re- 
main open and our teachers to be paid, 
but has left a surplus which may be 
used to meet our reciprocal obligations 
to the Federal Government under the 
Federal Social Security Act. While 
other states worry about deficits, In- 
diana is snug and secure with a sur- 
plus.” 

He also paid a high tribute to the 
force for good in community life which 
a Kiwanis club is. He said during the 
year he had visited clubs in six states. 
“Everywhere the heart, the mind and 
the spirit of Kiwanis is the same, al- 
ways devoted to the building of indivi- 
dual character and the development of 
the home community. 


A Kiwanis Street 

The Oil City, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis 
club has a membership of eighty and 
it is an interesting fact that thirteen 
of these members live on one street, 
Cowell Avenue, and Cowell Avenue is 
only 1300 feet in length. This means 
that there is a Kiwanian for every 
100 feet of street. 

If the membership were as satur- 
ated throughout the city, the club 
could boast of 3060 members. 

Cowell Avenue has supplied the or- 
ganization with five club presidents, 
two club secretaries, and two lieuten- 
ant governors, and it goes without 
saying that it is a pretty good neigh- 
borhood. 

Are there any other streets in Ki- 
wanis International having as great 
a concentration of membership? 
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LEADERSHIP 


Daddy's Voice 


My Daddy was the ’fraidest man 
When he was asked to speak! 
His voice would always fade away 
Till it was just a squeak! 
But men all liked him just the same 
Because he shouldered work; 
And when he took committee tasks 
Tore in like a bull berserk. 
So what do you think they did one day? 
They made him President 
Of his joy and pride—his Kiwanis Club! 
Then he longed to be eloquent! 
He had to stand and preside each week, 
And talk to all those men! 
And his wee little voice just grew, and grew, 
Till he could just bellow at them. 
He loved to be the President, 
And never at all would balk 
When called to speak at other clubs. 
They thrilled to hear him talk! 
My Daddy will never again be scared; 
He speaks, and echoes ring! 
Now I wonder if those Kiwanians 
Couldn’t teach him how to sing! 
iNtIFRED F. WricuHt 
Daughter of Past President Wright of the Hanford 
California, club. She writes that this poem is based 
on facts! 


For the Deaf 

We have read with interest the state- 
ment of the activity of the Cincinnati 
club in behalf of the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children in that vicinity. It 
is gratifying to note this new activity 
of the club and we have many reasons 
to believe that it is very worthwhile. 

HAZEL C. MCINTIRE 
Director, Special Classes, Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Ohio 
at Columbus. 
Worthy Objectives 

Everyone is familiar with the good 
work which the Kiwanis clubs are do- 
ing, especially among under-privileged 
children. 

But Kiwanis International recently 
adopted a series of “special objectives” 
which are to receive attention this year 
and which are worthy of consideration 
by all our people. 

The objectives are: 

“Adequate educational facilities, es- 
pecially those making for character de- 
velopment. 

“Simple, economical and efficient gov- 
ernment. 

“Directive education for proper use 
of the new leisure. 

- “Support of 
churches in their 
rae . 5 spiritual aims.” 

cr’ reg That is a pro- 
ENSip gram that any 
organization, or 
individual, would 
do well to sup- 
port. 

When so many 
of our organiza- 
tions and our in- 
dividual citizens 
are being induced 
into the by-paths 
of “isms,” it is a 
healthy sign that 
this great associa- 
tion of business 
and professional 
men should give 
their time and 
effort to the pro- 
motion of these 
objectives. — Edi- 
torial in the 
Washington, D. 
C., Times, July 
80, 1985. 
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a ACCOMPLISHMENTS / 
THEY ARE 
CONTRIBUTING 
TO A BETTER 
AMERICAN 
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Want Publicity? Then Read 
the Newspaper's Angle 

While Kiwanians were profuse in 
their expressions of appreciation to 
The Sheboygan Press for the publicity 
given their convention, there is a mem- 
ber of their own organization who is 
deserving of much praise in this re- 
spect. 

He is F. J. Horak, Oconto post- 
master, whose codperation with the 
newspapers was about as 100 per cent 
as any news workers have ever en- 
countered in handling conventions. Mr. 
Horak neither demanded nor asked 
anything, but he was always around 
to see to it that the newspaper could 
get whatever information it needed. 
He was a veritable clearing house for 
Kiwanis news, the man who saw to it 
that Kiwanians with important mes- 
sages had manuscripts and _ photo- 
graphs available for news men, and 
the man who would tip reporters as 
to when this or that story would 
break. 

The average newspaper is always 
glad to codperate with organizations 
during their conventions but it cannot 
print news that it doesn’t get, and 
some conventions are not organized 
properly to get the most value out of 
the publicity due them. Other organ- 
izations would do well to create a po- 
sition of state publicity chairman and 
then try to find a man of Mr. Horak’s 
ability to fill such a post. 

—Editorial in the 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Press. 


Commendatory 


Each year when the 135 clubs com- 
prising the California-Nevada District 
of Kiwanis International hold their 
convention they conduct a “forum con- 
test” in which speakers from the vari- 
ous clubs compete for oratorical honors. 
It seems particularly noteworthy that 
the subject chosen for the speakers this 
year, when the convention opens in Del 
Monte in October, is to be “Adult Edu- 
cation as an Aid to Social Security.” 
It is not only significant that 135 serv- 
ice clubs are turning their attention to 
the problems of social security, but 
that adult education as a means to that 
end should be thus recognized. 

—Editorial in the 
Long Beach, California, Sun. 


Better Than Gold 


A stronger man is he for all 
Defeats and failures he sustained 
If he has heeded Duty’s call 
And from life’s hardships something gained, 
In lessons dear, that make him bold 
To challenge circumstance and strive 
By helpful deeds, worth more than gold, 
That men around him may survive. 


Far better that he vainly tried 
To gain that lofty distant goal, 
Than to have feebly lived and died 
A leisure-loving, faithless soul; 
For what is life, if not a strife, 
A grand campaign for greater things? 
And tho adversities are rife, 
The prize is worth the toil of kings. 
—Eart Carter, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 





tion of the choice of their citizens. 

When we consider that a member 
of the Kiwanis club is a leader in his 
particular line of business, we rec- 
ognize that by virtue of his member- 
ship having the prerequisite qualifi- 
cations that he is a representative 
type of citizen, and that if Kiwanis 
can intrigue his interest and his en- 
thusiasm in the fine work that has 
been planned and suggested, we can 
enlist an unlimited power for useful- 
ness. Therefore in speaking of the 
man power of Kiwanis we speak of 
the possibilities of this mighty force 
of human energy and spiritual insight 
which if properly directed can per- 
form wonders. 

There are in the United States and 
Canada some 1,900 clubs and a mem- 
bership of approximately 85,000. What 
an army of leaders that is of exec. 
utives, of men who are doing things. 
Kiwanis has already been recognized 
for its man power. We do not seek 
to become the largest civic group in 
North America, for what is mass with- 
out class? We seek quality in lieu of 
quantity. Our personnel is composed 
of men of ability and those who can 
think and act for themselves. 

The prerequisite to membership is 
that a man must be a leader in his 
community, a partner or owner of his 
business, an official of a corporation, 
or a professional man. Thought with- 
out aloofness, we seek not clerks but 
executives, not men who can say only 
“no,” but those who can say “yes.” 
We seek members who have the time 


Kiwanis has only started. The future is 
bright indeed. All Kiwanis clubs cannot 
have a voice in the use of a million dol- 
lars but all clubs can follow the ad 
vice which Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., suggested to the boys and girls 
of our country when he said, “Learn 
to do common things uncommonly 
well.” 

Some years ago I stood on the side- 
walk of New York as the Empire State 
Building neared completion. I looked 
with amazement on that edifice of 
brick and mortar, steel and stone, as 
it reared its head 1,248 feet above the 
ground. As a workman passed my way, 
I stopped him and inquired how high 
he thought it possible for a man to 
build with the materials at hand. He 
replied that so long as the workman 
performs well the little task, so long 
as the mortar is smoothly spread and 
the corners kept square, that one could 
build to the moon and back. As I 


passed down the busy street, I realized 
as never before that worth-while ac- 





The Man Power of Kiwanis 


(From page 7) 


and the ability to leave their desk for 
a day or two if need be to go out and 
put over a real job, and that is the 
type of man in our ranks. 

Kiwanis is not only building or sus- 
taining “man power,” but also serv- 
ing as a generating system in each 
community. It is able to harness those 
talents and abundant sources of en- 
ergy which radiate and may be lost 
forever by individual ambition or ef- 
fort. It stores that nervous energy, 
latent ability, talent, fire of enthusi- 
asm and local pride, and keeps it 
available for instant use at that time 
when concentrated effort is required 
to help a good cause or to put over 
a worthy project. Kiwanis is not only 
a source of potential power of use- 
fulness and service for any community, 
but in like manner is a training school 
for leadership which so many commu- 
nities dolefully lack. It creates lead- 
ers out of our younger members with 
its credo of service first and foremost 
—service for mankind. Therefore, each 
Kiwanis club may be considered a com- 
pany of shock troops, men who are 
well trained and equipped with both 
inherent as well as acquired ability to 
do good for its community. 

We have but scratched the surface 
in our efforts to harness the man pow- 
er of Kiwanis, for with such man 
power as our membership reflects with 
our members as leaders, we shall con- 
tinue not only to develop our natural 
resources, but assist in building a bet- 
ter world with better people physical- 
ly, mentally, morally and spiritually. 


Guide Posts 


(From page 5) 


complishments in Kiwanis do not come 
from a limited number of great 
achievements but that the sum total 
of unpretentious acts of service well 
accomplished make up our story of 
Kiwanis attainments. 

So as we look into the future to- 
gether may we realize that opportuni- 
ties to serve await all of us in all of 
our clubs, no matter how small or how 
busy the membership. 

There are two kinds of Kiwanians 
in the land, indifferent and enthusias- 
tic. Indifference has never modeled a 
statue which lived, nor harnessed the 
forces of nature, nor reared impres- 
sive architecture, nor moved the soul 
with poetry, nor prompted Kiwanians 
to build lastingly. It was enthusiasm 
that first fixed the mariner’s needle 
on his compass and first moved that 
tremendous bar of the printing press. 
Enthusiasm opened the tubes through 
which Galileo paraded before his eyes 
world after world; enthusiasm un- 
furled the high topsail which floated 
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I like the story told by the wife 
of the governor of New South Wales. 
A rich woman had died and was re- 
ceived by the Angel Gabriel at the 
gate of heaven. He was taking her to 
see where she was to live. On the way 
she admired a beautiful house built 
of gold and precious stones. On ask- 
ing who lived there she was told the 
name of a man she had known about 
on earth, and she exclaimed vehement- 
ly because he had been so poor and 
so “unimportant.” “Yes,” agreed Ga- 
briel, ‘“‘but he was able to send these 
materials up to us.” 

Then they passed a house built of 
ivory and beautiful marble—may | 
say Georgia marble to give my state 
and one of her products a bit of pub- 
licity — anyway the lady was dis- 
gusted to hear it was the home of a 
woman who had dwelt in the slums on 
earth. She had, however, sent up the 
materials, so that her handsome house 
could be built. 

Presently a wretched little mud 
hovel was reached, and the angel in- 
timated that it was the new arrival’s 
house. She exclaimed in horror. “We 
are very very sorry,” said her guide, 
“but we did the best we could with 
the materials you sent up.” 

We are making materials each day 
for that mansion in the skies not made 
by hands, eternal in the heavens, by 
knitting the silken cords of helpfulness 
and charity and good will into the 
strands of our mantle of service, and 
doing our humble bit to build here 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


in the early morning breeze over Co- 
lumbus in the Bahamas. 

Enthusiasm held the sword with 
which the battles of right have been 
won, and poised the axe in the paths 
of the wilderness through which prog- 
ress has been made. Enthusiasm turned 
the pages on which the immortal words 
of Milton and Shakespeare were writ- 
ten and enthusiasm actuates the lives 
of Kiwanians today who build in dis- 
trict, in division and in club. May all 
of us be enthusiastic Kiwanians in the 
days which are ahead. 

My visitor said, “It is well’ and 
then before I wakened from my dream, 
I heard him say, “To build in Kiwanis, 
to encourage better citizenship, to 
help boys and girls, to dry a tear, to 
coax a smile, to lighten a load, to 
brighten a day, to lift a fallen one, 
to strengthen a faith, to encourage a 
doubter, to be true to God and man, 
these are guide posts on the pathway 
of life that point Kiwanians to the 
shining stars.” 
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hen Doctors ‘““Feel Rotten” 
—This Is What 7hey Do! 


OW can many of New 
York’s busiest physicians 
stand up under their gruel- 
ling duties? Why are their nerves so 
steady, their minds so clear after 





nights of broken sleep and days of 
fatiguing work ? 
sen tenon The answer is simple. They fol- 
Fanste.. Diratie 0 low rules for health described by 
se Boles ; + s : 
New York Physicians Artie McGovern in his new book. 
Club. National Amateur é : 
Champion Boxer at 16! Many not only go to McGovern’s 
Learned sci f train- : . . 
ing im prise ring davs,{ famous gymnasium in New York, The exercise shown above, which may be done while you are 
t lized, aftes on- a oe - ‘. Re lying in bed, is one of the best you can do! On the other hand, 
ae agp ag gf but asked him to become Physical such stunts as bending over and touching your feet with your 
know more about work- Director of the New York Physi- hands are some of the worst you can do—on a par with trick 
ings of humen body ¥ a ! : food fads and crazy diets. McGovern’s book shows you how to 
oe ke studied a Cor- cian § Club! keep fit without such drudgery or exhausting exercise! 
nell University Medical These doctors are too wise to fall for Y . ; ‘ ; ‘ 
Clinic, where the was ae : pe Sea dS caval Artie McGovern doesn’t make you give up smoking, cocktails, 
Saga Bl ar ge AR yr work-outs that leave the patient , : : ; , > : . 
also physica director for Mi a alt e Bk, e juggle calories or vitamins. He has no pills, trick reducing salts, 
7) a. as: OF: ee Basping, Gard: Ee Pe tonics or apparatus to sell you. His famous Method is based upon 
ys f, 4% exercise that does more harm than good. ie A teas b ; oP EERAREL . . 
model of physical per- hak init ails Miiiaes tiene 4 pice er sound scientific principles; the result of 20 years’ experience in 
fection — stronger and re _ Rot onty ay ors aia oy ri * planning physical culture programs for people in all walks of life. 
’ v an . , 2 Ss 32 ‘J y an . ~ 
aoa auntie aaa . signee se i ae en see Thousands have paid up to $500 for the McGovern course—now so 
the nationally know n people Ww ho have clearly described and illustrated in this great new book, “The Se- 
Li R Vj used them are: Grover W halen, Walter cret of Keeping Fit”’—the very same method relied upon by thou- 
Appmann, Roxy, Vincent Richards, Babe Ruth, Gene Sarazen, sands of doctors and men important in public life. 


Rube Goldberg, Frank Sullivan, Paul Whiteman. 


America’s Greatest Trainer at Last 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 


SEND NO MONEY 


TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON THIS 


In his new book Artie McGovern gives you the “de-bunked” 30-DAY DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


truth about exercise. He explodes popular fallacies. He shows 











you how to increase vigor, feel better, end constipation, and The McGovern method has worked for thousands and can there- 
either lose weight or put on solid pounds—how to get more en- fore be sold to you on the following terms: 
joyment out of life. Your particular problem (depend- 1 Send no money with the convenient coupon be- 
ing upon the type of person you are) is treated as such. — slow. When postman hands you your copy of 
Here is a book of unvarnished truth about your Artie McGovern’s new book, THE SECRET OF 
body, your health, your living habits. It shows. the PRICE KEEPING FIT, deposit with him the Special Offer 
ONE safe way to control weight (the way doctors and price of only $1.98, plus few cents postage. If, after 
athletes do); how to eliminate nervousness, sleepless- | 98 five days’ reading, you are not convinced that the 
ness; how to correct constipation without laxatives; ) $ McGovern Method is just what you need and 
how to tone-up your entire system, and build reserve ae want—you may return it and your money will be 
vitality to resist sickness. And all with simple, easy | —IF You refunded at once. 
exercises you can do at home—without apparatus! decide .- 2 If, after applying for 30 days the principles 
to keep @ clearly given in Mr. McGovern’s book, you 
it! don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with glow- 


Are You Overweight— Run-Down— 
Constipated? 


Do you feel run-down? Are your muscles flabby? 
Are you overweight or underweight? Do you take 
laxatives? Do you sleep poorly? Do you wake up 
tired? If your answer to one or more of these is “Yes” 
then you owe it to yourself and family to try the Mc- 
Govern method. 












ing health and new-found “pep’—if you aren’t 
thoroughly convinced by actual RESULTS 
that it is working wonders for YOU—you 
may even then return the book for a full re- 
fund. 


Clip and mail this coupon—without money 
NOW! SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., 
Dept. 41, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Babe Didrikson, Mrs. Morgan = will prove a blessing for any aver- postage charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. } 
Belmont, Hannah Williams. ¢ age man or woman.” 



































Consultants 
By RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 


Past International President* 


CONSULTANT is a member of 

the International Board of 

Trustees, designated by the In- 
ternational President, to make himself 
continuously available to a district 
governor, or to an International com- 
mittee chairman, for consultation, ad- 
vice or suggestion upon any Kiwanis 
problem that may be presented. 

Every chairman of the 21 stand- 
ing and special committees of Kiwanis 
International was advised immediate- 
ly after the acceptance of his trust 
of the member of the Board of Trus- 
tees who would be available as his con- 
sultant. 

Every governor-elect of the 29 dis- 
tricts will be informed of the member 
of the Board of Trustees who will at 
all times be available as his consult- 
ant, and with whom any problem may 
be discussed and considered. 

The plan is a further projection of 
the principle of leadership training. 
Speaking upon that subject at the In- 
ternational Convention at San Anto- 
nio last May, I took occasion to 
say: “It is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to all Kiwanians here and every- 
where that the prophet, Secretary 
Parker, and the crusader, President 
Carrington, are here together today, 
in close official positions to witness the 
progress of ‘Leadership Training’ and 
to receive our appreciation of the part 
that they have played in its progress.” 

The same expression is applicable 
to the conception and adoption of the 
plan of “Consultants.” It was Secre- 
tary Parker who at Toronto, in 193 
suggested it, and it was President Car- 
rington, elected at that convention, 
who first adopted and used the plan. 

Every governor, and every commit- 


“Address belore the International Council, Chi 
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tee chairman should desire to avail 
himself of the present opportunity to 
meet personally and to know intimate- 
ly the consultant designated to stand 
by him for any helpful service that 
may be requested. 

The reason for this innovation in 
Kiwanis is patently apparent. The du- 
ty of creating and promoting the 
broad program of Kiwanis in all of 
its phases is imposed upon each suc- 
ceeding Board of Internationa] Trus- 
tees. That program continues, cumula- 
tive, and constantly developing 
throughout the Kiwanis administrative 
year. We, as governors and committee 
chairmen, meet personally and _inti- 
mately with the Board of Trustees but 
twice a year, in November at this 
Council, and in May or June at the 
International Convention. 

In that interval of six or seven 
months, the Kiwanis program has been 
moving forward, it has been adjusted 
by experience to varying conditions, 
and emphasis may have somewhat 
changed in its actual practice. You will 
find I am certain that a frequent con- 
tact with your consultant will not only 
be an inspiration, but supply a spark 
plug of continuity in your own field 
that will promote your interest and 
enthusiasm in the task of the year 
ahead. 

There is one qualification of the 
consultants that should not pass un- 
mentioned. Every member of the pres- 
ent Board of International Trustees 
has served at least one year as an 
International committee chairman and 
has also served as a district governor. 
When you turn to your consultant for 
aid you have the assurance that he has 
had the same problems, and the same 
difficulties and is able to advise with 
you in the light of his own personal 
experience. 


Leadership Training 


By BENNETT O. KNUDSON 


International Trustee and Chairman of Special 
Board Committee on Leadership Training* 


T HAS been said that attendance 
is the heart of Kiwanis. Leader- 
ship training is the secret of Ki- 

wanis success. The key that unlocks 
the lock of success of every club is 
the character of leadership of its of- 
ficers and committee chairmen. 

Leadership, as we know it, is the 

activity of influencing people to co- 
éperate towards some goal which they 
come to find desirable and interesting. 

There is a marked and important 

distinction between a commander and 
a leader. The commander directs or- 


ganizations and in so doing subordin- 
“Part of the International 


address before the 
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ates individuals to organized ends. The 
leader guides and develops individuals 
so that they may then better share 
in realizing group ends, in the shaping 
of which they will also share. The for- 
mer is an exercise of power over peo- 
ple; the latter implies the use and 
creation of power with people. One is 
interested only in the result; the other 
is equally concerned about the process 
by which the result is obtained. 

We are striving to be leaders. Ki- 
wanis is coéperative—not militaristic. 
Our problem is how to make club ac- 
tivity a happy and satisfying experi- 
ence for our members. 

Sound objectives are essential to 
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the success of any leader. The objec- 
tives, ideals, aims, purposes and poli- 
cies of Kiwanis are all adopted. They 
are sound and constitute a firm foun- 
dation upon which to build and you 
as leaders, have already been furnisli- 
ed with your working tools. An organ- 
ization so founded and having as its 
sole purpose a humanitarian one— 
namely, service—is an inspiration, an 
incentive to anyone possessing leader- 
ship qualities. Our goal so appealing 
attracts the finest and truest type of 
leaders. 


Leadership Qualities 

What qualities are necessary to have 
or develop to be successful leaders? 
Many may be given, some appearing 
arbitrary, but some of the ideally de- 
sired qualifications are: 

1. Great vigor of mind and body 
—energy; a leader’s energy begets 
energy in his followers. 

2. A sense of purpose and direc- 
tion, a strong sense of a dominant 
purpose. Indifference is fatal. The 
leader must know with conviction 
what he wants done and where he 
wants to go. “‘The world stands aside 
to let pass the man who knows whither 
he is going.” 

8. Enthusiasm. When the leader 
has vigor on his physical side and def- 
initeness of objective on the mental 
side, enthusiasm is a normal offspring. 
Good leaders are enthusiasts. 

4. Friendliness and affection. The 
friendly attitude is the convincing and 
influencing attitude. 

5. Integrity. Members must be able 
to trust their leaders—they must be 
sincere. 

6. Must be an _ executive’ with 
knowledge of the problems undertak- 
en. He must know Kiwanis and con- 
vincingly prove and display his knowl- 
edge of organization problems and de- 
tails. 

7. The leader must be decisive and 
not cut across indecision with decis- 
ion. There must be action and accom- 
plishment. 

8. A leader should be versatile and 
imaginative. He should not assume a 
leadership role with which his intelli- 
gence is not able to cope. Success in 
performance is the ultimate criterion 
of success in training. That success 
depends not merely on what the lead- 
er gets done, but how he gets it done 
in terms of satisfaction, sustained en- 
thusiasm, and loyalty among his fol- 
lowers. Organizations need command- 
ing and effective direction, plus lead- 
ership. 


(Trustee Knudson exhibited statis- 
tics and charts which showed the ad- 
vances made in the training of gover- 
nors, lieutenant governors, district 
committee chairmen, club presidents, 
club secretaries, and club committee 
chairmen. As this leadership training 
has advanced, attendance, membership, 
district and club administration, at- 
tendance at district and international 
conventions, and activities have like- 
wise increased.—Editor) 
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International Headquarters 
(From page 13) 


Convention 

The Convention Department hasn’t 
done more than develop arrangements 
for the International session for a few 
years, The manager has been working 
the remainder of the time in the field 
helping clubs. We hope he can soon 
be released to again assist districts 
in the preparation of their conventions, 
beyond just outlining a set-up on pa- 
per. 

Kiwanis conventions are handled ef- 
ficiently. Ask any hotel manager or 
auditorium superintendent in any city 
in which they have been held. Ask 
the Kiwanian in charge of your dele- 
gations who has intimate contact with 
the office. Consider the courtesy and 
care your own requests have received. 
You, who have been through the mill, 
recall the situations which have been 
met which meant success to your con- 
vention. You’ll not wonder that the 
annual meeting of Kiwanis is so hap- 
py, arrangements generally so satis- 
factory. It’s a department that knows 
and does its business in a _ business- 
like way, with nothing but the best 
interests of Kiwanians in mind. 


Office Management 

Office Management is the eighth di- 
vision of the set-up. Personnel, ac- 
counts, mail, mimeographing, supplies 
for sale and for office use demand its 
attention. Competitive bids are re- 
quired for everything purchased. The 
set-up is so efficient that it recently re- 
ceived the commendation of each one 
of the seven auditing firms making a 
study of it as a basis for their esti- 
mates for auditing the accounts of 
Kiwanis International. 


An Efficient Machine 
A clean cut, efficient machine! So 
free of unnecessary motion and ac- 


tivity that when President Carrington 
a year ago asked a Kiwanian who is 
the president of an outstanding insur- 
ance company to study Headquarters 
and its management, the report after 
a careful investigation was, “Doctor, 
I can find no spot, no dot, where you 
can make further retrenchments.” 

But that’s not what makes Head- 
quarters of such great value. That’s 
the impersonal side of the organiza- 
tion. The greatest asset of Headquar- 
ters is the loyal, sympathetic devotion 
of forty-eight stenographic and cleri- 
cal employees whose average service 
covers more than five years, in spite 
of several new individuals, a group 
who never refused to give hours and 
hours of work beyond their salaried 
time that the work might go on. Em- 
ployees who speak of Kiwanis as our 
organization and are as interested in 
its success and efficiency as any officer 
in this room. 

Headquarters has its influence with 
the clubs because of field representa- 
tives who are loyal, refined gentlemen, 
men who think no demand on their 
time or strength too great that they 
may do the utmost of Kiwanis service. 

The importance of Headquarters 
and the practical service it renders 
has been brought about not only be- 
cause of its efficiency of machinery 
but because of the understanding and 
coéperation of an office staff of eight 
men who have labored together and 
for Kiwanis for an average service 
period of eleven years and _ three 
months, with only one man of less 
than ten years of service and he with 
more than six. 

This machine, plus its personnel, is 
Headquarters, experienced and equip- 
ped to render to your administration 
as it has to that of your predecessors 
loyal, sympathetic and efficient service. 


Whither Academic Freedom 


(From page 30) 


shown their astuteness as_ lobbyists. 

In the nature of things most of the 
political activity of the organizations 
has up to the present aligned the 
teachers with the ‘‘progressive” ele 
ment in politics. But it will develop 
inevitably that some progressives will 
want changes the teachers do _ not 
want. And progressive teachers in 
position both to commit a large and 
influential organization to movements 
essentially political, and to largely 
determine the point of view of the 
oncoming voters, will be anathema to 
ultra conservatives. 

In fact, in just so far as the teacher 
is aggressive in his support of the 
status quo, or of proposed social and 
economic reorganization for which po- 
litical action is necessary, and insofar 
as teacher organizations are effective 
politically, it will become increasingly 


necessary that the politicians aim at 
control of appointments to teaching 
positions. It is not surprising that the 
12,000 teachers in Louisiana have had 
their tenure made dependent upon the 
pleasure of the Huey Long machine. 
Even the patronage incident to ap- 
pointing new teachers to vacancies 
would be hardly so important to a 
movement to have culminated in 1940 
or later as would be the control of 
12,000 potential critics each with an 
assured audience. A million advo- 
cates would be above price to any 
national movement. 

What is more significant, thanks to 
sundry patriotic associations, most of 
our teachers are now under statutory 
requirement to teach the constitution. 
In the past this has occasioned little 
controversy. The assumption has 
been that the teachers would care- 
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THE PERFECT 
AIR-COOLED PIPE 





COOL & SWEET 
TO THE VERY LAST PUFF! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 
certainty. Study diagram. Note these features: 
1. Generous size bowl. 2. Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by gravity. Weighing only 144 ounces 
—Airflow_ handles with balanced ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algerian Briar. Hand Finished— 
Airflow is truly a pipemaker’s masterpiece. It has no equal. 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 
ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
iberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
yourself. Words alone are inadequate. The proof is in the 
smoking. So, send for Free details of our no-risk, smoking - 
trial offer. WRITE TODAY—use coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Yes—send FREE details on no-risk, no-obligation, 
smoke on trial offer. Dept. R-2 
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CLIMAXES OF ELOQUENCE 


A HANDBOOK of great speeches and 
flights of Oratory. Inspirational addresses— 
patriotic, pulpit, political, fraternal, educa- 
tional. Model addresses of Welcome, Presenta- 
tion, Cornerstone Laying, Farewell, Dedica- 
tion, Eulogies. Humorous speeches for clubs, 
banquets and social occasions. Hon. Charles 
Curtis contributes on article on ‘‘Campaign 
Speaking.’’ Senator Capper writes on ‘The 
Power of Eloquence.’’ Shows common errors 
of speakers, tells how to write Winning Ora- 
tions. Over 400 selections, all classified, 
indexed and cross-indexed. Spiced with wit, 
humor, epigrams, pathos and sarcasm. Speech- 
making made easy. Beautiful cloth binding, 
gold stamped, 320 pp. mailed $2.00. 


Leewin B. Williams & Son, Publishers 
Washington, D. C. 











fully 


avoid current issues about 
which there were important differ- 
ences. The application of constitu- 
tional provisions was to be left to the 
courts and the politicians. It is to 
this the teachers are objecting. They 
demand freedom to talk in school and 
out of school and to pass resolutions 
in their conventions and to throw the 
weight of their organizations behind 
the movements they favor, 

Which brings us to our place of be- 
ginning. 

Is it possible that too great activity 
on the part of teachers may precipi- 
tate a situation in which applicants 
will need to present to the appointing 
officers a clearance from party head- 
quarters in addition to the credentials 
heretofore common in America? 








Saturday morning the session was 
divided into a symposium on “Admin- 


istration” and a symposium on 
“Youth.” James P. Gallagher, New- 
ten, Massachusetts, chairman of the 


Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions, explained the responsibilities of 
his committee and stated that club and 
district committees were invited to sug- 
gest amendments to the Kiwanis Con- 
stitution. He stated his committee hoped 
to effect a complete reconciliation of 
any differences existing between Club 
By-Laws and the International Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. 

Speaking on “Attendance. Contests” 
Frank E. Finley, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Attendance, pointed out that 
one of the first signs of weakness 
in any club would be noticed first in 
attendance, but on the other hand, the 
first signs of a club’s improvement 
would be noticed in better attendance. 
Better programs and better food served 
at luncheons were suggested as very 
important. He was brave enough to 
state that while music played an im- 
portant part he felt that men liked 
snappy songs. 

The “Achievement Report” was care- 
fully explained by Alfred H. Syverson, 
Spokane, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Achievement Contest. He 
explained that the reports serve as an 
inventory pointing out the club’s weak- 
nesses as well as its strong points, 
thereby enabling it to plan a stronger 
program for the succeeding year.” He 
urged the preparation of the report by 
every club in Kiwanis. 


Publicity 

The importance of publicity was 
stressed by Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, chairman of that _ Inter- 
national committee. “Many enter- 
prises far less worthy than Kiwanis 
have gained national acceptance be- 
cause of publicity, and it is time that 
Kiwanis recognizes that publicity, the 
molding of public opinion, is one of the 
most powerful forces in modern civili- 
zation, and it is time that we try to en- 
list in as worthy an undertaking as 
Kiwanis activities this great force 
which is ours to command.” Incidental- 
ly, he urged that every member wear 
his lapel button and let every club see 
that road signs are posted on highways 
leading to their city, regardless of how 
many highways there may be. 


Past Presidents—History— 
Anthology 

Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent William J. Carrington, Atlantic 
City, reporting for the Committee on 
Past International Presidents, advised 
that the committee approved the plans 
of the Board of Trustees increasing 
the financial reserve of Kiwanis Inter- 
national by $25,000; recommending that 
the free use of Kiwanians rather than 


The International Council 
(From page 16) 


partisan politicians in club forums on 
public affairs be exercised; recommend- 
ing that district governors and others 
see that host clubs, in planning district 
conventions, divisional] meetings, and 
inter-club meetings, give due attention 
to elimination of any possible abuse 
which might come from open dispensing 
of alcoholic beverages; commending the 
Board for the special objective support- 
ing churches; and pledging the past 
presidents’ services to the district gov- 
ernors. 

A review of the year’s work in com- 
piling facts for the Kiwanis history 
was presented by Past International 
President John H. Moss, Milwaukee, 
who is diligently at work piecing out 
the history of Kiwanis from its birth 
up to the present time. Past President 
Moss particularly devoted his time to 
discussion of the source of the word 
“Kiwanis.” 

Vic Housholder, International trus- 
tee, Phoenix, Arizona, represented him- 
self as a “book agent, selling books to 
earn my way through the University of 
Kiwanis.” He told of the action of the 
Board of Trustees who voted to publish 
the volume of “Kiwanis Anthology.” 
He described its possible contents and 
urged universal use of the volume. 


Music 

The importance of music was pointed 
out by George W. Campbell, Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the International 
Committee on Music. “A singing club 
is a good club,” he said. “I am most 
concerned about getting the singing 
spirit into our clubs. Organizations, 
bands, glee clubs, will come as a result 
of this singing spirit. We start from 
there. Music does things to us. 
Rhythm is inherent in the human mind. 
We can’t get away from it any more 
than we can get away from breathing. 
We are all musical. Everybody loves 
to sing. When you ask people to sing 
together you are releasing the finest 
medium of emotional expression in 
the human soul. I repeat, ‘A singing 
club is a good club.’” 

Past International President Ed- 
mund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio, 
pointed out in his talk on “The Gov- 
ernor and his Attention Clubs” that 
there were many temptations for a 
governor to get away from attention 
clubs because of the lure of the en- 
thusiasm at the meeting of successful 
clubs, the inspiration of great inter- 
club meetings, and the fellowship of 
neighboring district meetings. ‘‘While 
our programs,” he said, “are filled 
with achievement plans, we still must 
recognize that there are disappoint- 
ments, discouragements, and even de- 
feats. We must recognize the presence 
of attention clubs.” ‘‘Preventive medi- 
cine,” he said, “is the modern practice 
and the governor who sees that each 
lieutenant governor is in close con- 
tact with every club in his division 
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and when a club exhibits the slightest 
symptoms of requiring attention then 
action should start.” ‘Responsibilities 
and results,” he said, “are a test of 
Kiwanis merit.” 


Washington Convention 


The International convention, to be 
held in Washington, June 21-25, 1936, 
was discussed by three persons, E. B. 
Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee, 
chairman of the Committee on Con 
vention Program, Merton S. Heiss, 
Convention Manager, and Edwin F. 
Hill, Washington, D. C., International 
trustee. Chairman Stahlman explained 
in detail the prospective program for 
the Washington Convention, pointing 
out among other things the decision 
of the committee to have Tuesday af- 
ternoon free for men and women to 
enjoy any particular form of diver- 
sion they desire. An _ exceptionally 
splendid program fitting in with the 
great background provided for the 
convention, was offered by Chairman 
StahIman. The physical side of the 
convention—the hotels, convention 
hall, transportation, and the manner 
of handling reservations and arrang- 
ing district dinners at Headquarters 
were discussed by the Convention Man- 
ager. Trustee Hill was greeted with 
almost unbelievably enthusiastic prom- 
ises by the governors of this “Greater 
Kiwanis” that (their convention at 
tendance quotas would be vastly ex- 
ceeded. Many districts had taken ac- 
tion at their district conventions pledg- 
ing greater attendance than even the 
optimistic quotas had suggested. 


Under-Privileged Child— 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work 


As the first speaker in the sympo- 
sium on “Youth” John F. Eastwood, 
Los Angeles, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Under Privileged Child, first de- 
fined an under-privileged child as “fone 
living in city and country who is de- 
prived of those conditions that make 
for normal mental, physical, and moral 
development and who with personal 
counsel and assistance would have a 
better opportunity to become a worth 
while citizen.”” He said, “There is no 
service work that will cement an in- 
dividual member closer to a club or 
the club to greater community import- 
ance than being actively engaged in 
some under-privileged child activity.” 

“Kiwanis Boys and Girls Work is 
here to stay,” said Lorus A. Manwar- 
ing, Salt Lake City, chairman of the 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work. 
“Tt has rapidly developed into a per- 
manent place in International activity 
and will continue to grow beyond the 
wildest dreams of one’s imagination 
for it has to do with the normal boys 
and girls who constitute eighty per 
cent of our youth. Every club is ex- 
pected to have a committee appointed 
to handle this work.” 
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Vocational Guidance— 
Efficiency in Schools 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Waterloo, Iowa, 
chairman of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, declared, ‘‘When 
times are difficult and competition is 
keen, there is the most imperative need 
for help in the important choice of a 
vocation, preparation for it, entrance 
upon it, and progress in it. Never has 
there been a more appropriate time 
than now for an aggressive program 
of vocational guidance activity on the 
part of Kiwanians. Millions of young 
men and women are now in need of 
such help. Kiwanis has the man power 
—90,000 strong—which can, if it will, 
provide a vast amount of help to those 
less mature and less experienced. In 
one way or another we can reach many 
of these millions who need the kind 
of vocational assistance we are able 
to provide. Are we afraid to accept 
the challenge?’’ 


Efficiency in Schools 


“Since every Kiwanian helps to pay 
for the schools, everyone should have 
a keen interest in knowing whether 
his schools are run economically and 
efficiently,”’ was the declaration of 
Mark A. Smith, Thomaston, Georgia, 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Economy and Efficiency in Public 
Schools. “Efficiency without economy,” 
he said, “is likely to result in waste; 
economy without efficiency is equally 
likely to result in an undermining mi- 
serliness which will cripple, if not de- 
stroy. Every Kiwanian and business 
man and taxpayer should recognize 
the two facts in regard to the educa- 
tion of the children of the country. 
It is the educated person who makes 
wealth and it is the educated 
person whose tastes have _ been 
elevated, who buys the better goods, 
and more of them.” “Our com- 
mittee,” he said, “feels that Ki- 
wanians have an opportunity unsur- 
passed in the history of Kiwanis, the 
challenge that is justly ours to face 
squarely and render service to our 
communities by making a survey of 
the schools and informing the public 
if conditions are good; if not, counsel 
with the Board of Education and help 
to improve the conditions. After all, 
this will be rendering a service to our 
youth.” 

“The challenge of youth and its 
importance in all proper human rela- 
tionships was accepted by Kiwanis In- 
ternational when it took definite form 
as a_ service organization,’’ stated 
Past International President Carl E. 
Endicott, Huntington, Indiana, in the 
concluding address of the morning. 
“Today many, if not most of Ki- 
wanis’ vast activities are concerned 
with boys and girls, whether they 
are under-privileged or normal. It 
has recognized and is_ increasingly 
recognizing the fact that a single gen- 
eration of childhood, educated under 
proper conditions, can change the 
world.” ‘Unless we continue increas- 
ingly to accept the challenge of the 


responsibilities of youth we can never 
be sure of higher social, business and 
professional standards; we can never 
be sure of enduring friendship, better 
communities, or the increase of right- 
eousness, patriotism, and good will.” 

The Council sessions ended with the 
farewell luncheon of Saturday noon. 
President Gatton preferred not to 
make a lengthy address of “conclu- 
sion” just as he shortened his presi 
dent’s message, but he did carry 
through a beautiful ceremony in trib- 
ute to the four deceased International 
Presidents, Perry Patterson, Henry 
Elliott, Victor M. Johnson, and Horace 
McDavid. Past International President 
J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, deliv- 
ered a beautifully impressive and in- 
spirational talk and Past International 
President George H. Ross, Toronto, re- 
peated the stirring address which he 
delivered at the International Con- 
vention in Cleveland in 1921. 

In addition to the morning meetings 
of the Council there were afternoon 
sessions. On Thursday the governors’ 
conference under the leadership of 
Immediate Past President Carrington 
went over problems facing all district 
governors every year. International 
Trustee George E. Snell presided at a 
similar conference Friday afternoon. 
Conferences of committee chairmen 
were held Thursday and Friday after- 
noons, the one Thursday under the 
guidance of International Trustee 
Taylor, and the one Friday under the 
leadership of International Trustee 
Dock. At the Thursday luncheon there 
was a demonstration, “A lieutenant 
governor’s training conference for 
club presidents.” This was handled by 
International Trustee Wolcott. At the 
Thursday luncheon there was a dem- 
onstration, “A lieutenant governor’s 
visit to the Board of Directors of a 
club.” This was handled by Trustee 
Bollinger. 


Other Highlights 

On Thursday evening Roe Fulkerson 
delivered a typically Roe Fulkerson 
address at a dinner attended by both 
men and women. Trustee Hill at this 
meeting showed moving pictures of 
Washington, the 1936 convention city. 

On Friday afternoon there was a 
visit to International Headquarters di- 
rectly across the street from the scene 
of the Council meetings. For those la- 
dies who came to Chicago with their 
husbands particularly interesting and 
enjoyable entertainment was provided. 
On Thursday they participated in an 
automobile drive along the North 
Shore, through Rogers Park and Ev- 
anston, passing the campus of North- 
western University, and stopping at 
the famous Bahai Temple. There was 
a luncheon and bridge at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. On Friday there 
was a luncheon at the Cordon Club 
with “Travel Reminiscences” by Miss 
Clara Laughlin, the “So-You’re-Going”’ 
Lady. Saturday morning there was 
breakfast at Marshall Field’s and a 
tour of the store. The greatest num- 
ber of ladies ever in attendance at an 
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Take a Tip 
from Your Club 
in Chicago! 





N Chicago KIWANIS is render- 

ing one of the most helpful serv- 
ices any organization has ever offered 
to humanity . . . and all so easily and 
simply that we feel you should know 
about it. The story is this: There are 
3,000,000 deafened school children in 
the United States. A high percentage 
of these are deaf mutes. Many are 
considered mental defectives, when 
their only handicap is lack of hearing. 
But in Chicago deaf mutes are hear- 
ing again —are actually talking! — 
thanks to The Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago! 

We offer YOU the same splendid 
opportunity to render such Kiwanis 
service in your community. Take a 
tip from Chicago, and mail the cou- 
pon below. No obligation. (If you 
yourself are deafened check the space 
indicated on the coupon, and special 
literature of personal importance will 
also be forwarded.) 


Acousticon Group Hearing Aid 
Systems are installed in hundreds of 
churches, theatres, schools and club- 
rooms. Acousticon’s latest develop- 
ment — bone conduction — enables 
8 out of every 10 deafened persons 
to hear. Even though the ear drums 
have been totally destroyed, deafened 
people may now hear with this amaz- 
ing new Acousticon! 





ACOUSTICON, Dept. 11, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me the details of your new service, 
and explain how my Kiwanis Club can help over- 
come deafness in my community. 





Name 
ME ccccntmnncinies 


City titesminnsc 
( ) Please check here, if deafened yourself. 
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International Council participated in 
the pleasure of these affairs. 

After all was said and done, the 
1935 Council, from the beginning to 
the end, was declared by those who 
have attended many International 
Councils, to be the greatest in all Ki- 
wanis history and has definitely proven 
that Kiwanis has attained a greater 
strength, and a greater power and 
has a greater capacity for achieve- 
ments than at any time in its history, 
with the future bright and shining. 


Modeltown 
(From page 24) 


istration is making people home-mind- 
ed to an extent heretofore unknown. 
For the present and prospective home 
owner “‘Modeltown”’ visualizes the ben- 
efits and privileges, the protection and 
security which is offered to them 
through the operation of the National 
Housing Act. 


Modernization 


New homes and long-time mortgage 
financing are not the only things which 
“Modeltown” visualizes; one section is 
known as “Modernization Magic,” a 
motivated demonstration of what a 
small monthly payment may be made 
to do under Title I of the National 
Housing Act for repair or moderniza- 
tion. It depicts a generous, cross-sec- 
tion of an average community, show- 
ing all sizes and types of residential 
and commercial buildings; first, be 
fore the magic of modernization, and 
next by a rotating device presents the 
buildings after renovation, spick and 
span, a credit to their community once 
more. Home owners, as well as owners 
and tenants of business and industrial 
properties are paying the cost of mod- 
ernization without getting it; the cost 
of obsolescence, shoddy appearance, 
obsolete equipment, poor display is far 
greater than modernization cost under 
the National Housing Act plan. 


Of Interest to Kiwanians 
and Kiwanis Clubs 


There is a matter of vital, public- 
affair interest to every Kiwanian and 
every Kiwanis club in the functioning 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. An economic need for one and 
one-half million homes within existing 
communities is a conservative estimate 
to take care of the families that have 
doubled up during the years of depres- 
sion, and the young people who have 
been married and are seeking the 
home of their dreams. The creation 
of a sound, adequate, home-mortgage 
structure, which will put both men and 
dollars back to work on a profitable 
and a secure basis; the restoration of 
more idealistic home life in America, 
is an activity to which any Kiwanian 
or any Kiwanis club, functioning un- 
der a motto of “We Build” can sub- 
scribe. 
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“Lest We Forget 46 


(From page 27) 


pecially exploited. There is the recent 
report of the director of the women’s 
and children’s Industrial Board of In 
diana in which we are told that “The 
passing of the NRA has resulted in a 


noticeable increase in the number of 
age certificates, and according to the 
accident reports, an increase in the 
number of minors employed.” 

No, child labor is not dead. The ac- 
cident reports show it. 

In behalf of the children we must 
speak. But how? 

There is a way. We can _ speak 
through the ratification of the Child 


Labor Amendment, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Section 1. The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under eigh- 
teen years of age. Section 2. The 
power of the several states is unim- 
paired by this article except that the 
operation of state laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give 


effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress.”’ 

Since 1924 it has been before us, 
and now but twelve of the necessary 


remain to be secured. 
ratified the 


ratifications 
The following states have 


Child Labor Amendment: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

Three times has federal coéperation 
with the states been successful in con- 
trolling child labor on a nation-wide 
scale: in the Federal Child Labor Laws 
of 1916 and 1919 (each in turn de- 
clared unconstitutional but not before 
each had proved itself workable at a 
minimum of expense and with little 
friction) and in the recent industrial 
codes with their child labor provisions. 

Three times’ successful—while it 
lasted. 

The Child Labor Amendment is de- 
signed to do only one thing, make pos 
sible such permanent national regula- 
tion of child labor. 

In the emphatic words of a former 
emphatic-minded president, Theodore 
Roosevelt, an enthusiastic champion of 
federal regulation of this national 
problem of child labor, let us in this 
way assure a “square deal’ to every 
child of this United States of America. 


Kiwanis Field Service 
(From page 17) 


sible or at least to secure a nucleus 
of such interest that within a desig- 
nated time a local committee may re- 
store the club to the International 
body. If from every angle of investi- 
gation the case appears hopeless, he 
may recommend to Headquarters that 
the charter be revoked. This to the man 
of conscience will be a conclusion most 
definite and of last resort, arrived at 
either in individual contacts, numer- 
ous to the point of thoroughness, or 
in assembled groups. 


Works With District Officials 

In any event the field service rep- 
resentative will secure if at all pos- 
sible, the presence of the lieutenant 
governor with him, to the end that 
findings may be in common, adding ob- 
viously to the mind of International 
Headquarters an added impressiveness. 
Through conversations then passing 
between International Headquarters 
and the governor, final conclusions are 
reached in such matters. 

May I observe here in referring to 
the field service representative’s 
sociation with the lieutenant governor 
and with all district officers, that from 
the beginning of elementary practice, 
no field man is designated to enter a 
district until the district governor is 
informed and his readiness for such 
visitations is confirmed. The Field Ser- 
vice Department further has been in- 
structed from the beginning to intrude 


as- 


on no division without previous con- 
tract of some sort with the lieutenant 
governor. 

Having discussed the origins, pre- 
cise subordinations, and the technique 
of Field Service in general, it may now 


be observed that the work compre- 
hends the following departments: 
First, as indicated above, the estab- 
lished clubs defined as “attention,” 


“contact,’”’ or clubs not meeting. Sec- 
ond, to offer the field representative 
helpful codperation with the district 
through its governor and lieutenant 
governors in conference and in coun- 
cil in matters affecting the weal of 
the division or district where such 
service is invited. 

It has been the long experience of 
the Field Service that when such ser- 
vice is available and offered, whether 
for council or visitation of clubs, dis- 
tricts through their executives have 
shown appreciation in acceptance and 
the results seem in general to be grat- 
ifying to their expectations. 


Extension 

Third is Extension. The building of 
new clubs is, of course, properly of 
Field Service, since whatever volun- 
tary service may be offered by adja- 
cent clubs designated as sponsoring 
the work must be developed and com- 
pleted by the man in the field. To 
the moment of this address, fifty-one 
clubs have been built this year, a num- 
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ber comparing favorably with the spa- 
cious last years of the decade past, 
only to be exceeded measurably in 
the earlier years of the organization, 
after it had caught its stride; when 
virgin soil was abundant and for the 
asking, a new ground unbroken. 

It is interesting to observe in pass- 
ing that the ability to build new clubs 
and in such numbers after some years 
of comparative sterility, indicates an 
upturn, if not in economic conditions, 
certainly in a morale approaching the 
normal; a daring to challenge the fu- 
ture which apparently is less to be 
feared. It is of equal or greater im- 
portance to consider the indomitable 
spirit of your organization, that it 
will not always be stayed. Concentra- 
tion of your executives on this prob- 
lem of club expansion has resolved 
that regrettably it is true, as of all 
organized life, that missionary zeal is 
at peak when institutions are new and 
begins to lag when years tend to em- 
phasize routine. Exuberance is the 
quality of youth and the desire to 
spread a gospel is apt to come in ma- 
turity. Sponsoring by clubs has not 
been as successful, with distinguished 
exceptions, as an earlier expectation 
had anticipated. 

It is equally the conviction in part 
born of better conditions and in part 
of exhaustive study of theoretically 
available communities, that opportuni- 
ty still exists and that all communities 
of the United States and Canada have 
by no means been preémpted. 

With these convictions, the exten- 
sion work this year has proceeded with 
aggressiveness. The results indicate 
that analysis has been sound and that 
modified methods have been rewarded; 
all of which is gratifying to the exec- 
utives and to that mind of Kiwanis 
which regards maintenance as not 
enough; that to stand still is to go 
backward. . 


Membership Activity 


In Kiwanis this must apply to every 
department of its activities. Stagna- 
tion will not indeed be isolated but 
will if unchecked, affect the general 
morale, with a certain breakdown of 
the whole structure. This leads to a 
brief discussion of that last depart- 
ment of Field Service, originated only 
within the last five years. Membership 
consciousness has quickened through- 
out Kiwanis, in movements in districts, 
clubs acting in unison during a speci- 
fied time, each accepting goals that 
may reasonably be attained. 

As the plan has been matured, the 
duration of these concerted movements 
has been lengthened, thus removing 
any ground for criticism of high pres- 
sure with a just prejudice against any 
movement that could be called a cam- 
paign. As so developed, it is really 
proposing during a protracted period 
what each club should be doing. In 
several recent movements in different 
districts, this has undoubtedly been 
the apprehension of all the clubs. 

To each, goals carefully considered 
have only been proposed. The club af- 


ter consideration, raises or lowers the 
suggestion as its local knowledge in- 
dicates. The emotional advantage of 
a common endeavor throughout a dis- 
trict has most impressively displayed 
itself. 

Of even greater importance, if pos- 
sible, than the immediate numericals 
involved, is the growing realization 
that membership is basic and that the 
membership committee must be ele- 
vated to prime importance in the club’s 
program. It may be added that under 
revised methods, to each month in- 
cluded in the whole period, a fraction 
of the total accepted goal is allotted. 
These fractions closely approximate 
each other in number, thus securing an 
even spread and avoiding congestion 
in any one month with its attendant 
evils. 

During these periods of concurrent 
action in membership, stress is laid on 
the proper training in Kiwanis of new 
members and the district Committee 
on Kiwanis Education affiliates closely 
with the district Committee on Mem- 
bership. 

The itineraries of field service rep- 
resentatives are made up at Interna- 
tional Headquarters with due regard so 
far as possible, to visitation of clubs 
on their regular meeting days and 
with careful consideration of an or- 
derly progression through a district, 
with minimum of time and transporta- 
tion costs. These itineraries result 
from communications between gover- 
nors and International Headquarters. 
In general the itineraries are fixed at 
International Headquarters, though 
due to unavoidable’ circumstances 
quickly arising, dates of specific visi- 
tations must sometimes be changed. 
It is the general policy of Field Ser- 
vice that the clubs be informed 
of the proposed visits. If changes oc- 
eur, the affected club is instantly no- 
tified. 

Thus the progress of a_ schedule 
sometimes running for two months and 
covering fifty and over’ contacts, 
moves with a surprising efficiency. 

In closing this brief sketch of the 
Field Service Department, I think I 
shall not do so with satisfied con- 


science, if out of my own initiative | 


I do not bear witness to the efficien- 
cies displayed to me through these 
long years in attachment to your ser- 
vice of your executive office. 

During the war I was a part of or- 
ganizations in centralized offices. As 

















| hereby solemnly resolve during 
the coming year (1936) to place 
all my engraving orders with a 
company adequately equipped in 
personnel and modern methods of 
producing the highest quality 


printing plates. So that my ad- 
vertising will be outstanding and 
bring to my firm the most busi- 
ness possible, per dollar spent. 


Signed: Mr. Average Businessman. 
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characteristic of a great war, the na-| 


tion was organized on a vast scale and 
I had no small opportunity of study- 
ing its machinery. To that was added, 
service in one of the major political 
parties where again I had opportunity 
to compare efficiencies. 

I do not speak of one department 
alone, but of all departments of ser- 
vice grouped under the control of 
your general secretary and his assist- 
ant, and I include the projection of 
this control through the heads of all 
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WEAR YOUR 
KIWANIS BUTTON 


The official emblems of Kiwanis Inter- 
national are supplied to clubs direct from 


Headquarters. 


Members 


The official Kiwanis Lapel Buttons are furnished 
in gold plate, triple plate and 8k solid gold. 


Lots of less than 50, each. $0.25 

Gold Plated Lots of 50 or more, each .20 

Triple G.P Lots of less than 50, each .30 

st ioe Lots of 50 or more, each a5 

8k Gold Lots of less than 50, each 1.00 

. Lots of 50 or more, each -90 
Club Officers 

President’s Button, yellow gold . $3.50 

Past President’s Button, yellow gold ae 

Club Secretary’s Button, rose gold ? 3.50 

International Officer’s Button, white gold 4.50 

District Officers 
Governor’s Button, green gold $3.50 


Past Governor’s Button, green gold 3.50 
Lieutenant Governor’s Button, green gold 3.50 
Past Lieutenant Gov.’s Button, green gold 3.50 
District Secretary’s Button, green po 3.50 
District Treasurer’s Button, green gold 3.50 
Past District Secretary’s Button, green gold 3.50 


The buttens for club presidents and secre- 


taries, district governors, lieutenant governors, 
departments, when I express the con-| secretaries and treasurers, are, of course, to be 
viction that I have not known else-| worn only during their term of office. 


where such conscience in service. 
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CHICAGO 


PARADISE 
for 


KIWANIANS 


and 


THEIR 
FAMILIES 


Ali Under One Roof 





* 

A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
More than 400 luxuriously ap 
pointed Rooms and Suites with 

every modern convenience 
for transient ts... Men 
Women and Families. 

$3 Single— $5 Double 


«€ 
CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Non- 
Resident Members 


Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths 
Billiard Room, Golf Course, 
Gymnasium, Rifle Range. 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alley 


MeDINAH 


CLUB of Chicayo 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
Address 


Reservations 


to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 











ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 











Every modern 
RO- 
For cat- 
Fork 


Highest academic rating. 
a? Junior and high schools. 

Accredited. Moderate terms. 
al e write J. J. Wicker, Pre., 


Union, Va. 











§-in-1 CASE — Holds 
checkbook, letters, 
money,identity cards. Has 
unique Presto-Tab card case. 
Tough, durable, genuine black calfskin. 

Silk stitched, 14-K Gold Corners. Fine quality — won't 
wear out. Includes 22-K Gold name, address, lodge em- 
blem FREE. Engraving ordinarily costs $1.50 extra. 


Direct-To-You ONLY $3 


Enclose $3.95 Mo: Order or Check. Sent C. O. D. 
if if you ‘uly eearantend State lodge emblem wanted. Ail arti- 
refunded if 
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Hidden Workers — Unsung Heroes 


By C. E. POLLARD 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, 


Illinois 


Member, Illinois-Eastern lowa District Committee on Publicity for 1935 


after the children of Israel came 

out of the land of Egypt there 
was begun one of the greatest works 
of architecture which has ever been 
known to the world. This marked 
the start of the building of King 
Solomon’s temple. The erection of 
such a structure necessitated a great 
organization and corps of workers. 
King Solomon himself headed the 
great staff of directors who carried 
on the work. About 3,300 men were 
used as overseers and_ supervisors. 
A levy of 30,000 men was made in the 
land. Ten thousand of these were 
sent for a month’s time into Leban- 
on to work; then they were permit- 
ted to return home for two months. 
But there was also another group 
of workers numbering 150,000. Their 
crown for service was found only in 
personal satisfaction that they had 
been a factor in helping furnish mate- 
rials for the great temple. 

What is that great line of young 
people whom I see marching toward 
the auditorium of a great university? 
Oh, yes, that is the number of stud- 
ents of the university who are being 
honored for their scholarship. They 
have toiled steadily, assiduously and 
faithfully until now they are being 
honored for their outstanding accom- 
plishments. But are they entirely 
responsible for their present status? 
Who was the gentle soul who washed 
and ironed the clothes which they 
wore to school in their early years? 
Who bought the books from which 
they studied their early lessons? Who 
patiently taught them the elementary 
things of their education? Who were 
all the persons who made it possible 
for them to get to the university and 
pursue a course of study which brought 
them to their present day of honor? 
Back of all these are hidden workers. 
There were the uncrowned kings and 
queens whose loving kindness, faithful 
endeavor and persistent inspiration led 


F iae hundred and eighty years 


these honor students to their day of 
recognition as superior students. 

In response to a telephone call, | 
drove my car over to a service sta- 
tion this morning. As I approached 
the station from the east, I noted the 
proprietor’s name, Darrell Reed. Dar- 
rell Reed was born with a clubfoot. 
He was approaching manhood, a dis 
couraged cripple, unable to make a 
living for himself. Someone contact 
ed him for an intelligent, progressive, 
serviceable organization. As a result 
of that contact Darrell was taken to 
Chicago, a reputable orthopedic sur- 
geon performed a successful opera- 
tion, which, together with subsequent 
treatment, straightened out the dis- 
torted foot, and renewed the spirit 
of a discouraged young man. Later 
someone made it possible for him to 
operate a service station where he 
might make a livelihood. You know 
the story; back of this was a live Ki- 
wanis club with an active chairman 
of the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child. There was a hidden worker, 
an unsung hero. 

When we of the present day are out 
of the commercial and social world 
and have made our mistakes, who is 
going to correct them and who is going 
to continue, and on whom does this 
universe depend for the future? The 
Boy. 

All we do should be for him. It is 
for his sake, happiness and ability we 
should fight. Have we taken the time 
to explain to him and does he under- 
stand what it is all about; is humanity 
dependent on him; will all this fog that 
is at the present time before his eyes 
be lifted and present a clear vision for 
him to complete the things that we 
feel are so important? And we, as 
tired business men, arriving home from 
our worldly toils in the evening, being 
greeted at the gate by a big “Hello, 
Dad,” answer in return “Don’t bother 
me, Son, I am so tired—I need rest.” 
I wonder if the Boy should not have 
more attention. 


What is a Boy? 


By H. A. RICHARDSON 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Joplin, Missouri 


exposed to the elements of the 

past, present and future history 

that the world’s best brains have put 

before him. We, as men, forget him 

as one who must carry on and one 

who controls the future of our great 
nation. 

In this history-making world of to- 


{* is a double handful of nerves 


day, we have started something—who 
has to finish it? The Boy. 

All legislative groups of all-kinds 
and character, our courts of justice, 
representatives, presidents, and things 
we have speculated on, and founda- 
tions laid to be speculated on in the 
future, are to be brought to a success- 
ful completion—by whom? The Boy. 
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crime. This country has not been alert 
about prohibiting the selling of vicious 
periodicals to children. Until lately 
the motion pictures have had an amaz- 
ing freedom to exhibit unfit films. A 
nation that continues to permit its 
personalities to be disintegrated must 
suffer for lack of a sturdy citizenry. 
America has not educated and is 
not educating her youth to be proud 
of the responsibility of public office 
and to be willing to make personal 
sacrifices necessary to the holding of 
such office. England can teach us les- 
sons in this respect, for Englishmen 
are taught to regard public office as 
the pinnacle of career. America has 
not even succeeded in training her 
citizens to vote. After all the long and 
weary fight to make the franchise uni- 
versal, only a fraction of our people 
take advantage of this precious power. 
We have failed to realize that if the 
best do not lead voluntarily, the worst 
will rule. The challenge is not so much 
that you and I may change but that 
the future generation may develop. 


They Went Places 


However, the situation is not one of 
entire pessimism. There is a challenge 
of the possibilities of youth, and there 
is a challenge of the opportunities, and 
above all there is a challenge to us 
in the fact that youth does not take 
advice. Bruce Barton tells of asking 
Thomas A, Edison on his last birthday 
if he had any advice to give to the 
youth of today. To this question that 
great genius replied in five words: 
“Youth does not take advice.” 

And then Mr. Barton continues: 
“Youth does not take advice. There 
was a boy named Lindbergh, who con- 
ceived the crazy notion that he could 
fly across the sea. Any one of us might 
have told him that he would fail, but 
he would not listen to us. Alone he 
flew, and won. 

“When he had won, we wise old 
people set to work enthusiastically to 
destroy him. We plied him with temp- 
tations of wealth. We sought in every 
way to exploit his fame and turn the 
public’s enthusiasm into disgust. 

“He would not take our advice. In- 
stead, he held himself so far above us 
that he has lifted the spirit of the 
whole world, and merely by being his 
own youthful self has done more than 
all our trained ambassadors to create 
international understanding and good 
will.” 

Youth does not take advice. There 
was a boy named Voltaire who wanted 
to write, but his father was determined 
to make him a clerk. 

“Literature,” said the old man, “is 
the profession of the man who wishes 
to. be useless to society, a burden to 
his relatives and to die of hunger!” 








The Challenge of Youth 


(From page 6) 


But Voltaire persisted on his way- 
ward course and became the most pow- 
erful influence in his century. 

Youth does not take advice. In the 
very year when Edison was pursuing 
his tedious and seemingly endless 
search for a filament that would burn 
in a vacuum without being destroyed, 
famous scientists in Europe announced 
publicly that the search could not pos- 
sibly succeed. 

Youth does not take advice. A 
young man named Jesus swept up the 
shavings in his carpenter shop one 
night, hung up his tools, and told the 
neighbors that he was going away. He 
was terribly foolish, they said to him, 
leaving a good trade like that. The 
town was sure he would come to no 
good end, and even his brethren did 
not believe in him. 

Youth does not take advice. By dint 
of our fears and our hurts and our 
troubles, we elders achieve a certain 
experience which we attempt to im- 
pose upon our children. Some of it 
sticks, and so we perform the useful 
function of keeping the world from 
going too fast and possibly skidding 
into the ditch. 


Kiwanis is Fortunate 


Kiwanis is more fortunate than it 
realizes in having for its chief activi- 
ties the various problems of youth. 
Unless it continues, increasingly, in 
these activities, I tremble for its fu- 
ture. Unless we continue, increasing- 
ly, to accept the challenge of the 
possibilities of youth, we can never 
hope to attain even a semblance of the 
predominance of the spiritual over the 
material. 

Unless we continue, increasingly, to 
accept the challenge of the opportuni- 
ties of youth, we can never expect to 
have a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship. Unless we con- 
tinue, increasingly, to accept the chal- 
lenge of the responsibilities of youth, we 
can never be sure of higher social, busi- 
ness and professional standards. We 
can never be sure of enduring friend- 
ship, better communities or the increase 
of righteousness, patriotism and good 
will. 

There is a time coming very soon 
to many of us, when we will reach out 
our hands to knock at the door of an- 
other life. In that last hour, when we 
are looking back, we will find that it 
has not been the accumulation of 
wealth that has counted. It hasn’t been 
the good times, the dinners, the honors 
and the fame. It hasn’t been any of 
that. It has either been the awful, aw- 
ful, self-condemnation of having pros- 
tituted the finest there is in life or 
the eternal sense of peace that comes 
from having done our best. 
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“The Sun is Shining- 
Everybodys Happy - 
Come South / 


Pick up and pack up—leave cold and 
care behind—escape from old man Win- 
ter and head South for sunny St. Peters- 
burg. 





Down here on beautiful Pinellas Penin- 
sula the sun is shining, the birds are sing- 
ing, flowers are in bloom—and thousands 
of happy folks are out-of- 
doors, playing under bue skies 
and enjoying life. 
Come and join them. 
Bring your golf 
clubs, your fishing 
tackle, your bathing 
suit. Come for rest, 
or recreation, or 
both. St. Petersburg 
and its Kiwanis Club 
invite you. For new 
illustrated booklet 
write to J. T. Deade- 
rick, Secy., Chamber 


of Commerce— 























Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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470 °° WIZE ROLY 
47000 Dome. 
Hie yourself away to the places you have long wanted to 
see. Traveling costs little if you own a Silver Dome. Com- 
plete living, eating and sleeping accommodations. Pays 
for itself in hotel bills saved. Five new 1936 models. 
New body styles! New interior arrangement and equip- 


ment! New luxury, convenience and comfort! Send 3 cent 
stamp for literature. Dealers: Write for proposition. 


SILVER DOME, INC., 462 York St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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SPEAKERS! 


Do you stammer, stutter and grope for words 
when you stand before a crowd? If you have a 
well prepared speech it will give you poise, self- 
confidence and the assurance necessary for suc- 
cessful delivery 

We furnish speakers with their own individual 
talks, jokes, facts and other material. All service 
absolutely confidential at prices so low they will 
amaze you Information sent free in a plain en 


velope 
f R E E: a Get a copy of PUBLIC SPEAK 
ERS’ MANUAL free. This 


MANUAL gives all the instruction and informa 
tion necessary for you to become a successful pub 
lic speaker! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Building CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK== 


Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms . . . at a smart central loca- 
tion with instant access to business and 
amusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


nworec GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West 57th St. NEW YORK CITY 












The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





For Tou Banquet or Ladies Night 


Engage Axel Christensen, 
speaker-entertainer, who has de- 
lighted hundreds of conven- 
tions, Kiwanis clubs, etc. From 
your speakers’ table he will 
deliver a hilarious, screamingly 
funny address followed by piano 
and comedy character 
sketches. For particulars address 
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P 
ws? 
Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


EW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every 
man needs. Made of a nigh: -grade black, genuine 


PASMASTER 


calfskin, specially tanned. durable. Has beautiful 
soft texture, shows real a ion ty ilk stitched, 14-karat gold 
corners. Sise 34 x6 closed. You simp! can't tae ad out this 

uali roduct, 22-karat gold name, emblem 
Tree. engraving ordinarily costs ste Bi. extra. 


Direct-To-You ONLY $395 


Bacioss as State lodge e esd Check. Sent pO a 
arti- 
cles fully guaranteed eed. Your money cheerfully refunded if 


ecard cata- 
log of novel, useful gifts. 
Merchants, manufacturers, 
insurance men, tailors—with preferred customers— >, by 
our quantity discounts on personalized gift ft good-will ders. 
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HESE thoughts we dedicate to 

7 those who but a year ago were 
living comrades. 

When we work and play and build 

| edifices of the mind or the spirit, or 

| those observable with the eye, with our 


fellows, our heart-strings somehow 
| like the roots of plants growing to- 
| gether in fallow ground, become en- 


twined with theirs, 
tear them apart gives pain. Those 
who are now Kiwanians in another 
world were like that with many of us 
who are here today. Like candles 
burning in a window, their lives are 
yet vivid in our memory. 

We feel again the warm clasps of 
their hands, their voices echo in our 
ears in gay laughter, encouraging 
words, noble ambitions, lofty resolves, 
as if but yesterday we heard them 
speak, and in many of us there lives 
yet the vibrant influence of some 
brother who has gone. 

Each was a better Kiwanian because 
of some other Kiwanian, and all were 
better citizens and more noble men 
because they were Kiwanians. 


and abruptly to 
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a Window 


by CLAUDE PEPPER 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida 


None of us understands the great ad- 
venture of life, but I like to think of 
what Kiwanis meant in the lives of 
these departed brothers. Kiwanis is 
assuredly no source of wealth. It offers 
neither fame nor the scepter of power. 
The privilege to use its name is no 
open sesame to the cloistered great 
or those in the seats of the mighty. 
Yet these men of whom we speak de- 
voted a considerable portion of the 
last sweet years of their lives to Ki- 
wanis and its objectives and ideals. 

Whether they were better citizens 
can be seen in the structures they built 
in their communities and in the quality 
of their loyalty to their country’s 
ideals. Whether they were more kindly 
and charitable men is written forever 
in the repaired and rebuilt lives of 
under-privileged and crippled children. 
Whether they were more godly men 
the heavens themselves can attest from 
the bright faces of the lowly, the halt 
and the maimed whom they have lifted 
up; the sick and the imprisoned, to 
whom they have administered after 
the example of the Master. 





Achievement Reports 
Must Be in by February 1 


By ALFRED H. SYVERSON 
Chairman, Special International Committee 
on Achievement Contest 


This is the last word of warning 
from the Special International Com- 
mittee on Achievement Contest—that 
all achievement reports covering the ac- 
tivities for the year 1935 must be in 
your district office by February 1. 

If the Annual Achievement Report 
Blank that came to your president 
early in December has been misplaced, 
write to International Headquarters 
for another and fill it in with the ma- 
terial that has been reported on your 
12 Official Monthly Report Blanks 
during 1935. 

It is the duty of the retiring 1935 
district, divisional and club officers to 
see that these reports are prepared 
and in the hands of the district sec- 
retary or district governor by Febru- 
ary 1. 

The committee appreciates the fine 
coéperation it has received during the 
year just past, and hopes for a con- 
tinuation during the month of Janu- 
ary until every possible Report is in. 


a 
Correction 
The club activity item on page 584 
of the December issue with the head- 
ing Douglas, Colorado, should have 








been Douglas, Wyoming. 


In Memoriam 








Cc. C. Tatham 


Dr. 
Just as this issue was going to press 
a telegram told of the death of Dr. 
Charles Carlyle Tatham of Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, on Christmas Day. 
He was a loyal veteran in Kiwanis, 
having served as club president; mem- 
ber of the International Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada; member and 
later chairman of the International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child; 
lieutenant governor; district governor; 
International trustee and International 
vice president. He had been in failing 
health for several years which led him 
to leave Edmonton. He died in Mid- 
land, Ontario. His wife and children 
survive him. 
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No one visiting Washington should miss taking the beautiful fifteen-mile 


drive to Mount Vernon, George Washington's estate on the Potomac, taking 
in the Arlington Memorial, Lee Mansion, and Alexandria with all its many 
hietar . tatinne 


ait 


Washington—Mecca for Kiwanians next June! Washington, where the pag- 
eantry of historic events marches on through its living symbols and 
world famous structures. There is so much to see and do that one should 
plan to stay at least a week or two and then plan tor another week to 
go about the historic country surrounding Washington. The National Capitol 
contains a world of interest for everyone. Do it right and this will 
be one trip no one will ever forget. If ever there was an opportu- 


nity for an ideal combination for convention and vacation, this is the year. 


JUNE 21-25, 1936 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


A NEW LIFETIME BUSINESS 














No High-Pressure Selling 
No House-to-House Canvassing 


INCOME EQUAL TO REQUIREMENTS 
of the HIGH-GRADE BUSINESSMAN 


G. F, Pegram, Texas, clears $315 in his first 5 days in this business. J. C. May, 
Connecticut, cleared $262. 35 in 9 days. E. Foy er, California, makes $4,920 in 3 
months’ time. C. W. Ferrell, Ohio, writes: “My earnings have run well above 
$1000 in a month’s time.’’—he has made over 1,000 sales, paying him $5 to $60 
profit each sale. J. Clarke Baker, Connecticut, sells 13 firms in 3 days’ time, 
netting $151.71 clear profit—over $50 a day profit. Writes that 9 of these 13 
firms are already using second or third repeat refill order. And so on. These men 
had never sold this item before they came with us! How could they enter a field 
totally new to them and earn such remarkable sums in these desperate times? 
Read the answer in this announcement. Read about a new business that does 
away with the need for high-pressure selling. A rich field that is creating new 
money-making frontiers for wide-awake men. Those who enter now will pioneer— 
to them will go the choicest opportunities. 


FOUR ‘I5 SALES DAILY PAY$28O WEEKLY 


Installing New Business Specialty on Free Trial- Making 
Tremendous Cash Savings in Operating Costs for Thou- 
sands of Concerns Throughout the U. S. and Canada 











$4,707 Returns for ONE KANSAS 
STORE IN THREE MONTHS 


Sanders Ridgway of Kansas invests $88.60 
and shows returns of $4,707.00 between 
April Sth and June 29th! Bowser Lum- 
ber and Feed Co., West Virginia, in- 
vests $15, report returns well over $1,- 
000.00! Fox Ice and Coal Co., Wis- 
consin, returns $3,564.00! Baltimore 
Sporting Goods Store Invests $45, re- 
turns $1,600.00! Pollom & Son, In- 
diana, in 45 days turned $15 installa- 
tion into $2,250. Gash. 

With these and scores of similar re- 
sults te display, our representatives 
interest business men from the very 
smallest to the very largest. No one 
can dispute the proof in the photo- 
copies of actual letters which our men 
show. 


NO HIGH PRESSURE — SIMPLY 
INSTALL IT—LET IT SELL ITSELF 


Here is a business offering an 
so successful that we make it sell 








COMPLETE 
TRAINING 
FURNISHED 


Many men with us today start- 
ed at scratch, many coming out 
of clerking jobs, many out of 
small businesses, some out of 
large concerns. We teach you 
every angle of the business. 
We hand you the biggest 
money-making business of its 








invention 
itself 


Customers 
Very few business men are so foolish as to turn down a proposition guaranteed 
to pay a profit, 


is furnished you. 
ing type of 


success. 


Shows that it 


RUSH THE COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


A BRILLIANT RECORD OF SUCCESS 


Many of America’s foremost 





concerns are among our customers. As well 
as selling thousands of installations to small merchants, professional men, 
etc., we number either the parent companies or branches, or dealers, etc., 
of many world-famed concerns among our customers: Cities Service Oil Co., 
Great Lakes Fisheries, Inc., National Majestic Radio, Chevrolet, Chrysler, 
Damascus Steel Products, Public Utilities, Consolidated Corporation, 
Union Gas Corp., Consolidated Motor Lines Corporation, Coca-Cola Bottl- 
ing Co., National Radio, Central States Petroleum, United Aluminum 
Corp., Street Railways Advertising Co., Great American Life Underwrit- 
ers, National Paper Co., and scores of others nationally known. Universi- 
ties, newspapers, doctors, etc., buy substantial installations and heavy 
repeat orders. 


CUSTOMER GUARANTEED PROFIT 


gets 





signed certificate guaranteeing cash profit on his investment. 


with proof from leading concerns that it does pay. 


PORTFOLIO OF REFERENCES 
FROM AMERICA'S LEADING CONCERNS 








A handsome, impressive portfolio that 
and profession. You show immediate, positive proof of 
forstalls the argument, ‘“‘Doesn’t fit my business.’’ 
does fit, and does make good. Closes the deal. 


represents every lead- 
business 
Immediately 





Our representatives simply tell 
offer, show proof of success in every line 

of business and every section of the coun- 

try Then install the specialty without a 

dollar down, It starts working at once, 
producing a cash return that can be counted 

like the other cash register money The cus- 

tomer sees with his own eyes a big, immediate 

profit on his proposed investment Usually he 

has the investment, and his profit besides, before 

the representative returns. The representative calls 

back, collects his money OUT OF EVERY 75 
BUSINESS THE REPRESENTATIVE DO E Ss 
NEARLY $60 IS HIS OWN PROF ptt THE 
SMALLEST HE MAKES IS $5 ON A $7.50 SALE! 
And the deal has been made without toil a trouble, 

without high pressure, without drudgery, without argu- 

ment! Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let 
results speak for themselves! While others fail to even get 

a hearing, our men are making sales running into the hun- 
dreds. They are getting the attention of the largest concerns 

in the country, and selling to the smaller businesses by the 
thousands. Business is GOOD, in his line, in small towns or 
big cities alike! It’s on the boom Now. Get in while the busi- 


ness is young! START ON SMALL SCALE 


This is the field that the young man should 

man has the seasoning of experience which 

You can get exclusive rights. With profits 
hire salesmen, branch out into open territory 


what they kind in the country. You try 
out this business ABSOLUTE- 
LY WITHOUT RISKING A 
DOLLAR OF YOUR OWN. 
Can’t possibly tell you all in 
the limited space available 
here. Mail the coupon now 
for full information—noth- 
ing to risk, everything to 
gain. 





You can start small and grow big 
enter and grow with The mature 
should be exceedingly valuable in this business. 
from your first business you may open an office, i 
where available, after you get going. Exclusive contract puts you in position to build an 
established permanent business which can be sold like any other business. Give your customers 
satisfactory service and they will be your prospects for repeat orders as long as they are in 
business. You can pay your salesmen double what they make in many lines, and yet have a 


big margin left for yourself 


F. E. ARMSTRONG. President DEPT. 4043-A MOBILE, ALA. 


TERRITORY FILLED IN ORDER OF 
APPLICATION 


If you are looking for a man-size business, free from worries of 
other overcrowded lines of work, get in touch with us at once. 
Learn the possibilities now before the franchise for your terri- 
tory is closed. This specialty is as important a business oppor- 
tunity today as the typewriter, adding machine, and dictaphone 
were in their early days. Don’t lose valuable time, and let this 
slip away from you. Use the coupon for convenience It will 
bring you full information and our proposition immediately. 








| | Mail for Full information ' 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation to me, send me full information on 

your proposition. 

Name 

Street or Route 

Box No. 


City 





